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Heart and Sword. A New Copyright Novel b, 


Jloun Strance Winter 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth 
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Winter t2mo, cloth, $1.25 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 
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A COPY YEAR 
Beginning with the September Number the 

retail price of HARPER'S MAGAZINE will 

be twenty-five cents a copy, and three dollars | 

for each yearly subscription. | 


Filkin’s | 
Burnish 
BEST Gold 


PUREST 
Therefore CH EA PEST | 























ONCE tried, NEVER abandoned | 


Sold ONLY by Weight 


ch **single’’ box contains 15 grains. 


kach ‘triple’? box contains 45 grains. 


Always the samé as to | 
Quantity 2» | 
Quality 


I'ry it, and be convinced, that though | 
rst cost more than adulterated Gold(?), 


cheaper in the end, 


Send 25 cents for a sample box | 


My stock of WHITE CHINA com- 
prises the largest selection of novelties of 
iny dealer in the country. 

Will soon issue three new sheets of 


illustrations. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Mrs. Filkins 


609 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Palette Art Co. 


36 East 23d St., New York 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND 
DRAUGHTSMEN’S SUPPLIES 


Before purchasing your sketching 
materials, call and examine our SUPE- 
RIOR STOCK. As weare the largest 
Artists’ [Material dealers in town, you 
are always sure of securing fresh 
stock. Special discount to students. 
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— F Weber oO Co. 


JUFACTURERS, IMPORTE KALE 


ARTISTS’ 


MATERIALS 
Engineers and Draughtsmen’s Supplies 






m25 Chestnut Street 





MOIST COLOR. 


WE BEG 70 DRAW SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE 
FOLLOWING OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURES 
| PREPARED Artists’ Canvas Artists’ Oi Cotors 


| Fine Artists’ BrusHes Acapemy Boarps 
} 


Artists’ Moist Water-Cotors 1n 1/, and '/, pans, tubes and glass pots 


fk. Weber & Co.'s Fine Moist Water-Colors for School Use 


Paste. Boarps AND Papers 
PHILADELPHIA AND Spiiynx Crayon Sanp 
Greatest Variety of Sketcuinc Urensits, Easers, Sroozs, Umpretras and Umpretta STAFrs 
with all the latest Improvements. (Send for Special Catalogue) 


Drawing Instruments 
DRAUGHTSMEN S MATER/ALS = 
ART/ISTS'*MATER/AL 
FENERALLY 


in all grades for Schools and Colleges 
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All kinds of 
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Drawing Papers 
Strathmore, Charcoal Paper and 
Drawing Board 





DrawinGc TasLes AND DrawinG Boakns 


Pyrocrarny Oursirs o« Woop BurninGc ApraraTUSES 





A WELL-ASSORTED LINE OF Woopen ARTICLES FOR DECORATING. 


A variety of 26 different Shapes of Pratinum Ports 






AND ALL ACCESSORIES FOR Woop BurniNnG 
(Send for Special Catalogue) 


= = WY cher CF Co. 


we Philadelphia, Pa.: 
A 1125 Chestaut St. 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
‘ 907 Locust St. 


Baltimore, Md.: 
5 .N. Charles St. 


STRATHMORE | 
DRAWING BOARD | 


The Finest Line of Boards 
and Paper Manufactured. The 
Papers have now become so well 
known to draughtsmen for pen- 
cil and pen and ink work, that it! 
is not necessary to describe their 
superior qualities. They are car- 
ried by nearly all the leading ari 
dealers. If you have not tried 
them, for 15 cents, the cost of 
postage, we will send you 2 sheets, 
11% x 14%, for testing purposes, | 
and advise where you can find 
them, or we will send sample 
book on application. 
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MITTINEAGUE PAPER CO., 


H. A. Moses, Treas. 
C. S. Hemirnoway, Asst. Treas. 





Mittineague, Mass. 
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Boston China 
Decorating Works 


38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1860. |, COOLEY, Proprietor. 
PRACTICAL DECORATORS 
and MANUFACTURERS of 
COOLEY’S GOLDS, BRONZES, 
OILS, etc.,as used constantly in our 
work rooms. These preparations are 
for sale at retail at all stores hand- 
ling Artists’ Materials, and at whole- 
sale by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. 
if your dealer does not have what you 
desire, send direct to us, aad we 
will ship promptly. Weare also IM- 
PORTERS and DEALERS (both 
wholesale and retail) in WHITE 
CHINA for DECORATING, which 
we ship to any point desired. 


Our NEW Complete Catalogue 


of WHITE CHINA, just issued, will 
be sent on receipt of 20 cents, which 
amount will be deducted from first 
order for china, or refunded on return 
of catalogue in good condition. This 
catalogue will be sent FREE onlyto 
former patrons. (Mention The Art 
Amateur.) A specialty made of match- 
ing broken sets of every description. 
China decorated to order. 

Every practical requisite for China 
Decorating always on hand, and all 
articles thoroughly tested before 


PU 





being added to stock. 
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~ White China 


for Decorating 
In Philadelphia, the firm of 


Wright, Tyndale 
& Van Roden 


1212 CHESTNUT STREET 


are leaders in the White China trade 
for decorating. Their catalogue is 
superbly gotten up and can be had 


on application. 


WHITE tiroces CHINA 


FOR DECORATING 


Superior Quatiry ! Artistic Snares ! 





China Decorators will find this 
make of Ware especially adapted to 
their wants, and can always be sure 
of good results after firing. 

Mlustrated catalogue sent on application 

to dealers 


Sole Agents for the U. S. 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL 


50 Murray Street, New York 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 
Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 1000 
FOR FINE WRITING 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 1 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043 


FOR GENERAL WRITING 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F.. 601 E F., 1044. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John .St., NeY. 
HENRY HOE, Sou.# Acesr. 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the orld 
Gotpv Mapat, Paris Exrosrriox, 1589 








‘ Any one can make vitrifiable transfers 
from any picture, any size or color 
that can be fired in. Enables one to 


Painters secure a perfect likeness and makes 


difficult subjects easy to paint. 
Simple and practical. Send for circular 


CERAMIC PUBLISHING CO. 


738 Lemcke, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Cues. SEDELMEYER | 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld 
PARIS 


Galleries of High-Class | 





OLD MASTERS AND 
BARBIZON SCHOOL 





Paintings 


Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 








Has just issued the third volume of 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by WILHELM Bope. There will be eight 





volumes, containing the reproductions in 
heliogravure of all the Master's pictures, 
with their descriptions and their history. 
The richest and most extensive book ever 
published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work : $520 for the 
Edition de Luxe on Japan paper; $320 
for the edition on Ilolland paper. 








A. D. VORCE | 
CURIOS 


Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 
353 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF 


GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 

















Books in Rich Bindings 
High Class Paintings 
Water Colors and Drawings 


ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Bonaventures Galleries 


6 West 33d Street 


Opposite 
2 The Waldorf 








Blakeslee Gallery 


FirtH Avenue, Cor. 34TH Sr., N. Y. 


Early Dutch 
Flemish & English 


Paintings 








BOUSSOD,VALADON & C0. 


} 
SUCCESSORS. 


Paris, London, New York, The Hague 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES 
and WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 





c.f. ERLE, 


Antiques, Curios,Works of Art, 
Quaint Odd Things. 


105 WEST 42d ST., N. Y. 


L. CRIST DELMONICO 
166 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Between 2Ist & 22d Streets) 
NEW YORK 


GALLERY 
OF 
HIGH CLASS 
PAINTINGS 





EDWARD BRANDUS 
ART GALLERIES 


391 Sth AVE., N. Y. 
Permanent Exhibition 


Anctent and Modern 
Paintings 


Open every day (except Sundays) 
JSrom 10 a, m, to 6 p. m., 





The Sanshodo 


IMPORTERS OF 
JAPANESE « ART « OBJECTS 


12 E. J6th St., New York City 


T. TAKAYANAGI 
Proprietor 
Porcelains, Pottery, Bronzes, Lacquers, Carv- 
ings, Stuffs, Metal-werks, Japanese Fans, 
Antiques, Curios, Bric-a-Bracs. Japanese 
Painting and Prints. Japanese Artists’ [a- 
terials: Japanese Papers, Brushes for Free- 
hand Drawings, Sketch-books, Suggestive Art 
and Design Books, etc. Novelties in Pottery, 

new and old. 


Largest assortment of Japanese 
Artists’ Materials and Tools 


Bet. Broadway and 5th Ave 





at moderate prices. 


Established 1848 


T. A. Wilmurt’s Sons 


MAKERS OF 
FINE GOLD 


PICTURE FRAMES 


Restoring and Repairing Paintings a Specialty 
Repairing and Regilding Done in the Neatest Manner 


54 East 13th St. - New York 


Third Door West of Broadway. 


WM. CLAUSEN 
Maker of Frames-— exclusive Designs 
and DEALER IN PICTURES 
American Paintings especially 
ETCHINGS ENGRAVINGS 
381 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 











EsTABLISHED 1857 


SCHAUS’ ART GALLERY. L Castelvecchi & Co. 





FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


BY EMINENT ARTISTS. AND BRONZES 


IN L.ED CO SCTION OF 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF Antique, Medieval 


Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


PLASTER CASTS 





MODERN ETCHINGS AND and Modern 
Decorative Purposes. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. me tereees veraty gg 
ve largest collection in America. 
Madison Square, New York. | Near Broadway NEW YORK 


ENGRAVINGS. For the use of Schools, Colleges, 
Casts in good Ivory Finish a 
WILLIAM SCHAUS, |*izscett/isteteser il 
DURAND-RUEL, | M. H. HARTMANN 


Academies of Design, and 
Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
specialty. 
204 FIFTH AVENUE, 143 Grand Street 





19 Union Square 


EXPERT ano IMPORTER OF : 
‘i NEW YORK CITY 


ANCIENT ann MODERN | 


PAINTINGS, | 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York, - ’ 
Artist Material 


(Corfter 36th Street.) 
New Vork office of the largest and most important 


IMPORTER OF 


Art Galleries in Paris. } 


| eA choice line of novelties just 
16 Rue Larrivre any it Rue Lervevcermer. , arrived from Europe can be seen at 


‘our store. 
ARNOLD & LOCKE, 


Complete Oil and Water Color 
GLASS STAINERS 


outfits at moderate prices. 
a : . All Woolen Tapestry at reduced 
AnD DECORATORS, | : on ne 
Office, Show Rooms and Factory, 


250 & 252 FULTON STREET, 
Ovington Building, 
Epwarp S. Arnon, 


Sm, 5 eee BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Epwarp Tippen. 





| White China being sold out at 
half price. 


Send for Catalogue, free on application. 





We are making and selling 
the best Art Tool in use. 
Applies color by jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do bet- 
ter work and save time, No 
studio complete without it. 
Circulars free. Address, 


RK. Air Brush Mig. Co. 





AIR BRUSH 


H. D. GARDINER 


10 West 22 St., N. Y. 


Antique Furniture 
Clocks . Marbles . Bronzes 
Porcelains . lvories 
Miniatures . Objects of Art 
Textile Fabrics 
Embroideries . Etc. 


Original decorative schemes for home 
furnishing, Estimates submitted. 
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64 Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 








CHARLES VOLKMAR 
Advice given for the construction of 
suitable kilns for decorative work, also as 
to proper combinations of clays, colors 
and glazes. For particulars, address 
CHARLES VOLKMAR, Ceramic Expert 
CORONA, N. Y. 


MONUMENTS Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
James P. Silo 


submitted upon OCT Sa SERS) 
Auctioneer 


request. 
366 & 368 Fifth Ave. (34th & 35th Sts.) N. Y. 























J. & R. LAMB * 
59 Carmine St. 
New York 











Bureau of Art Criticism and |[nformation. 


The Art Amateur has established, in response to urgent demands from many 
subscribers, a department where drawings, paintings, and other works of art will 
be received for criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a personal 
letter—not a circular—will be sent, answering questions in detail, giving criticism, 
instructions, or advice, as may be required, in regard to the special subject in hand, 
It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department a trustworthy bureau 
of expert criticism, and so supply a long-felt want, as there is now no one place in 
this country where disinterested expert opinion can be had on all subjects pertaining 
to art. Amateurs’ and artists’ work will be received for criticism, from the simplest 
sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, water-colors, and pastel, Old and 
new paintings and objects of art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classi- 
fied and valued, if desired, at current market prices. Send for scale of charges, All 
risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must be paid by the senders. 
Complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old and modern paintings and 
other objects of art will be given upon application to the editor of The Art Amateur, 


In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 





OOLS FOR WOOD CARVERS. Send for -"} ga No. 100— 





We are Direct Importers of the Genuine S. J. Addis’ Brand. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 209 Bowery, NEW YORK. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe ArT AMATFEIR. 
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We all love “OUR LITTLE SWEETHEARTS” 


No home is complete without “little ones,” and FRANK LESLIE’s POPULAR MONTHLY has arranged that EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER and reader of this magazine shall have them. 


“Little Sweethearts” 
Calendar__.- <x 


for 1900 is free with all mew yearly subscriptions, or 
sent, postpaid, for 12 2-cent stamps and the coupon below. 


¢ 


This Calendar consists of 6 beautiful groups, in watercolor designs, by Frances 
Brundage, the famous painter of children; each group in 12 colcrs and size 
10x 12% inches, on fine Whatman paper; bound together at top with silk rib- 
bon, making the prettiest and most artistic collection of water-color reproduc- 
tions ever issued. Each of the six sheets contains two months’ dates, being a 
complete calendar of the year 1900. Published exclusively by us, 


¢ 


The Frank Leslie “Little Sweethearts” Calendar can be ob- 
tained by sending your name and address on the coupon 
accompanying this offer, and inclosing 12 2-cent stamps 
for each copy desired. Put in a sealed envelope and 
address plainly to 


Frank Leslie Publishing House 
141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SPECI Al e For One Dollar sent us through any newsdealer, or direct, you 
¢ will receive FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY for any TWELVE 
months, and a copy of the ** LITTLE SWEETHEARTS” CALENDAR. 























G. ROWNEY &Co.’s} 
MOIST COLOR.| 


= |F.W.Devoe & Co.’s. 
Artists’ Tube Colors 





CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, 
FINE BRUSHES FOR OIL AND 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, etc. 





‘*THE STANDARD QUALITY ”’ 


ROWNEY’S ‘iiauaneae. 
O. W. Water Color Paper 
Famous English IN SHEETS. ALL SIZES AND TEXTURES. 


Of Unimpeachable Purity. 


Manufactured under the supervision of the O. W. 
d CI () OUTS PapPER AND Arts Co., whose shareholders are all 
artists. Every Water-Color Painter is aware of the 
If they 
ill onl 
will only 
Ask thei 
eir 


Dealers 





disastrous results caused by the use of paper of un- 
reliable quality. 


O. W. Water Color Paper 


is commended by the American Water Color Society. 








SEND FOR PRICED LIST. 


EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS [EM@ 


F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


Fulton Street, cor. William 176 Randolph Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ Materials in the 
United States. 
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“PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG OFFICER’S WIFE.” FROM THE PAINTING BY REMBRANDT. 


(One of the illustrations to the third volume of “The Complete Work of Rembrandt,” published by Charles Sedelmeyer, Paris. 


(Copyright, 1899, by John W. Van Oost, New York and London.] 
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THE NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonate.—Are these things spoken, or do 1 but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


HE artistic features pro- 
posed for the city’s recep- 
tion of Admiral Dewey 
seem at last in a fair way 
of being carried out, at 
least in part. It is in- 
structive to read of the 
difficulties encountered 
by the Sculpture Society 
and the Mural Painters’ 
Society in their laudable 
efforts to aid the city au- 
thorities. But at this 
writing matters seem to 
have been definitively ar- 
ranged, and it appears 
to be certain that we 

are to have a fine triumphal arch decorated 

with symbolic sculptures at Twenty-fourth 

Street and Madison Square, and, perhaps, 

a handsome architectural embellishment of 

Montague Terrace, Brooklyn, overlooking the 

East River. In addition, the Mural Painters’ 

Society will supply large Venetian masts with 

pennons and festoons, forming an approach 

to the arch, floral arches to be thrown across 

Fifth Avenue at various points, and the floral 

and other decorations in color of the grand 

stand. In these the colors of the navy—blue 
white, and gold—will be used as a relief from 
the monotony sure to result from the display 
of the national colors by thousands of private 
citizens. Following a suggestion of the chair- 
man of the Mural Painters’ committee, Mr. 
Joseph Lauber, occupants of houses along 
the line of march of the parade will be asked 
by circular to vary their display by hanging 
out tapestries, rugs, and handsome draperies 
of all kinds, instead of the cheap and all too 
common bunting, and to mass it by keeping 
these decorations below the fourth story. If 
these hints are followed, Fifth Avenue, at 
least, should present a very fine appearance. 

The points at which the principal effort will 

be made are well chosen, and we are not with- 

out hope that permanent monuments will 
ultimately take the place of the Dewey Arch 
and the columns to be erected on Brooklyn 

Heights. 





* * * 


A DAILy contemporary, struck by the fact 
that the artists who will be engaged in this 
work are to give their time to the city without 
pay, exclaims, with every appearance of sin- 
cere compunction, that, nevertheless, “ sculp- 
tors have to eat.” The inference is that the 
hours to be devoted to the city must be sub- 
tracted from the time usually spent in their 
favorite restaurants. Whoever has seen a 
certain well-known sculptor, a prominent 
member of the committee, carve a joint, 
knows that this may be a serious sacrifice ; 
but, for our part, we do not doubt that it will 
be cheerfully made. If there is true civic 
pride and pure American patriotism any- 
where in New York, it is in the two societies 


named above. 
* ok Ok 


THE alterations just now in progress at 
several Fifth Avenue picture galleries and 
others near by will, it is expected, be com- 
pleted by the time the parade takes place, and 
their proprietors will be in a position to do 
theirsharein beautifying the city for the occa- 
sion. At Knoedler’s the entite building is be- 
ingremodelled. The gallery floor is being low- 
ered, so that it may be entered directly from 
the street, and the two main galleries are 
being thrown into one. An elevator will take 
lady visitors to the private show-rooms on 
the floor above, and the entrance hall will be 


& 


carried up to the roof, and will be lit by a 
large skylight. At Brandus’s the alterations 
now going on do not affect the exterior, but 
involve the hanging of the principal galleries 
with fine old Flemish tapestries, in keeping 
with the other decorations, which make of 
these the most home-like rooms for the dis- 
play of pictures. At Durand-Ruel’s the dam- 
age done by an accidental explosion of gas is 
already repaired, and the redecoration of the 
gallery of the Berlin Photographic Company 
on Union Square is practically finished. This 
is now hung entirely in blue-gray, which con- 
trasts charmingly with the warm brown tones 
of the photographs after Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, and other masters. 

x * * 

WE opposed, on principle, the proposition 
to have the plans of architect Thomas for the 
new Hall of Records overhauled by our Art 
Commission. Our understanding of the func- 
tions of that body is that it may properly 
interfere to prevent the acceptance of a bad 
piece of work by the city, but we believe that 
most of its members would refuse to monkey 
with the plans of a competent architect. In 
art two heads are seldom better than one, and 
three are almost always worse than two. But 
a more painful fate was in store for Mr. 
Thomas than that which we deprecated. His 
estimates have been cut down and his plans 
mutilated at the instance of a firm of builders 
who certainly would not be allowed a voice in 
any such matter in a city where art was 
understood and respected. 

* OK x 

THE success of their “ Photographic Sa- 
lon” of last year has encouraged the Photo- 
graphic Society of Philadelphia and the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts to hold 
another exhibition of the kind this fall. It 
will probably open on October 22d. We learn 
from Chicago that the newest thing in pho- 
tography is “the application to portraiture 
by means of the camera of those principles of 
lighting ” introduced by Rembrandt, and by 
no one so thoroughly exploited as by him. 
“As a rule,” says Mr. Inglis, the photog- 
raphers of our Western capital who use the 
so-called Rembrandt lighting malign Rem- 
brandt. In their style of photograph “ you 
see a streak of light and the rest is shadow.” 
That this is a true description of the average 
“Rembrandt photograph” no one will dis- 
pute. And whoever is conversant with the 
splendid photographic illustrations of Rem- 
brandt’s pictures in Dr. Bode’s work, re- 
viewed in another column, knows just 
wherein it “ maligns Rembrandt.” The great 
Dutchman did not produce merely streaks of 
light and masses of shadow. Both light and 
shadow in his paintings are full of detail, and, 
however striking the division of the light, the 
object is there complete and substantial. We 
hope to see in the next Photographic Salon 
evidence that our photographers are taking 
up the study of Rembrandt seriously now that 
the means are within their reach. 

* * * 


WE have,as yet,received nosatisfactory de- 
tails of the excavations begun by Mr. Jacques 
de Morgan at Susa, the ancient capital of 
Elam, but it is stated that he has secured con- 
clusive proofs of the great antiquity of the 
highland state and that it was the true source 
of Babylonian culture. We notice that Profes- 
sor Petrie is now a convert to most of Mr. de 
Morgan’s ideas regarding prehistoric Egypt, 
though, with characteristic injustice, he avoids 
giving credit to De Morgan for his original 
discoveries and his acute deductions from 
them. The professor still holds to his theory 
of the invasion of Egypt by a semi-savage 
“new race” in historical times, but he now 
sees that this hypothesis cannot account for 
most of the stone implements, primitive pot- 
tery, and the like discovered by himself and 


his assistants, and he even believes that his 
invaders were collateral descendants of the 
same stock as the prehistoric Egyptians. We 
are now, therefore, on the way toward a solu- 
tion of the question as to how the Egyptian 
civilization began. We no longer view Egynt 
as far advanced in all the arts of life at tive 
remotest periods, but we know that the land 
had passed through stages of culture similar 
to those exemplified by the native populations 
of this continent at the time of its discovery. 
The most ancient Egyptians were very likely 
cannibals, lived mostly by the chase, used 
stone implements, and were, in many ways, of 
the same grade as our Indians of the South- 
west. They were civilized from Asia; hence, 
the immense significance of Mr. de Margan’s 


present studies. 
* ok x 


Now that Crete is free, high hopes are en- 
tertained in archeological circles of renewed 
excavations there. The British school at 
Athens is to take the work in hand. The 
mound which is believed to cover the site of 
the ancient city of Cnossus, the city of the 
labyrinth, of King Minos and his interesting 
family, will be excavated and the cave on 
Mount Dictz, fabled to be the birthplace of 
Jupiter, will be examined. 

* * * 


Ir is strange that Mr. Brooks Adams’s 
spread-eagle speech at the joint dinner of the 
National Sculpture Society and the Mural 
Painters’ Society has excited so little com- 
ment. We are accustomed to be told that 
ours is a great country and a great destiny, 
and that in default of the passionate devotion 
which inspired the architecture of Chartres 
and the instinct for form which led Greek 
sculpture to perfection, our artists should be 
fired by patriotism to produce noble works of 
art. Neither Mr. Brooks Adams nor any one 
else has told us that people turn to that means 
of expression which they understand; and 
our people take to words more readily than to 
forms. They will even fancy that they under- 
stand Mr. Adams. But there is one thing 
which we can all appreciate in art, and that is 
physical beauty. Give us that, and the rest 
may come. We think, therefore, that the 
orator’s tirade against the decorations of the 
Congressional Library and against ornament 
in general was unwise. Our art, according 
to him, is “ redolent of money.” We have 
adapted foreign masterpieces to strange uses, 
“as a savage adapts a white man’s clothes.” 
Our chief preoccupation is to “ exult in gold, 
and marble, and elaborate carving, only for 
display.” We fancy that the artists concerned 
in the work at the Library of Congress might 
have something to say to this. But, in any 
case, display is the first thing to require of 
art. Expressiveness comes later. It is only 
when we find how art may clothe a theme 
with beauty that we come to desire artistic 
expression. But Mr. Adams acknowledges 
that books are his trade. He should remem- 
ber the classic adage about the cobbler and 
his last. 

x * * 

How very different from this cavilling 
spirit is that shown by the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, which, in a recent issue, praises Ameri- 
can architects for qualities the reverse of 
those ascribed to them by Mr. Adams. Our 
German critic credits Americans with “ the 
sound, workmanlike feeling that emphasizes 
the purpose of the thing done and modestly 
leaves in the background the person who does 
it.” Our builders are not under the sway of 
the antique, they do not erect “ posters to 
advertise their building business.” ~And it 
notes as one of the chief points of superiority 
in American buildings the admirable use 
made of materials. While we receive such 
commendation from abroad we can put up 
with a little captious criticism at home. 





























THE COMPLETE WORK OF REMBRANDT. 
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E have already spoken in 
terms of the highest 
praise of the first two 
volumes of this magnifi- 
cent work. The third is, 
if possible, still more re- 
markable. In it, Dr. 
Bode, as biographer, has 

} reached one of the most 

interesting periods of Rembrandt’s artistic 

career, that immediately succeeding his mar- 
riage, and leads with a series of biblical and 
mythological compositions—and the portraits 
and studies connected with them—including 
some of the painter’s acknowledged master- 
pieces. The continuation of the catalogue, 
which is to contain all of Rembrandt’s existing 
paintings, fully illustrated in heliogravure, 
places before us a series of portraits of Saskia 
and another of Rembrandt painted a little be- 
fore or soon after their marriage. There are 
also several portgaits of a boy, probably a rela- 
tive of the bride’s, and a few other portraits 
painted about the same period. Among these 
are those of a young officer and his wife, who, 

Dr. Bode thinks, must have been related to 

Saskia. That of the wife, reproduced in our 

frontispiece, is a marvel of flesh painting and 

of color. In her wavy chestnut hair she wears 

a string of pearls, with a blue feather from 

the neck of a golden pheasant. Her costume 

is brown, with yellow sleeves and a gold-em- 
broidered bodice. The two portraits are in 
the Liechtenstein Gallery, Vienna. The note 
of blue, Dr. Bode remarks, reappears in 
many of Rembrandt’s pictures of this period. 

It is dominant in the well-known picture of 

* Rembrandt and his Wife at Breakfast,” in 

the Dresden Gallery, in Saskia’s pale-blue 

dress and the gorgeous feathers of the pea- 
cock that deck the pasty which occupies the 
centre of the table. In a number of portraits, 
each erroneously called “ A Jewish Bride,” 

Saskia is represented as Flora, crowned with 

flowers, and bearing a flower-twined staff. 

Dr. Bode shows reason for believing that sev- 

eral are school copies from the original, which 

is that in the Duke of Buccleugh’s collection 
in London. “A memorandum in Rembrandt’s 
handwriting seems to confirm this conjecture. 

On the whole, however, Rembrandt’s activ- 
ity as a portrait painter was much lessened 
after his marriage. He seems to have painted 
only members of his family and his friends, 
and these rather as studies for compositions 
than as portraits. The costumes are, in al- 
most all cases, fanciful. Dr. Bode is satisfied 
that Saskia posed for the celebrated picture 
of “ Danz,” which he ranks as one of the 
greatest masterpieces of painting, “ equal to 

Titian for flesh painting and color.” Her face 

appears as that of one of the nymphs in the 

picture of “ Diana and Actzon.” A few por- 
traits of Jewish rabbis, or persons costumed 
as such, precede the biblical pictures of this 
period, and probably were intended as studies 
for them. The larger of these, painted be- 
tween 1654 and 1658, show the influence of 
Franz Hals and of Rubens. They are boldly 
and somewhat heavily painted, rather clumsily 
drawn, dramatic, but not refined in concep- 
tion, and cold in color. “ Abraham’s Sacri- 
fice,” in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, well 
known to print collectors through Murphy’s 
excellent mezzotint, is one of these. Another 
is the “ Abraham Entertaining the Angels,” 
also in the Hermitage, of which there has re- 
cently been question in relation to the “ Rem- 
brandt du Pecq,” another treatment of the 
same subject. Dr. Bode believes the St. 





Petersburg picture to be largely the work of 
Rembrandt’s pupils. 

But among the smaller biblical pictures of 
the time are some remarkably fine composi- 
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tions in grisaille and in color. The grisailles 
were done as studies for etchings. They in- 
clude the “Christ Before Pilate” and “ Joseph 
Telling His Dreams.” Some of those in full 
color are interesting as examples of Rem- 
brandt’s predilection for picturesque interiors, 
with their warm tonality and play of light and 
shade. The “ Tobias Restoring his Father's 
Sight,” in the Duc d’Aremberg’s collection at 
Munich, is the most attractive of these. The 
scene is in a half-ruined chamber, where the 
plaster has given way, exposing the compli- 
cated lathing of the coved ceiling. To the 
right is a spiral staircase, the balustrade of 
which has been broken and rudely mended. 
All this ruin is made beautiful by the manner 
in which the evening light, entering through 
a tall window at the left, is made to veil or 
define the structures thus revealed, and by the 
similarity which is suggested between the de- 
crepit building and its blind master. The 
expressions of the main group of figtires 
Tobias, his wife, Tobit, and the angel—are 
admirably varied, all intent as they are on 
the operation which Tobit is performing. The 
picture has been cut down a little at the right, 
but without greatly harming it as a composi- 
tion. 

The publisher has evidently spared no pains 
in the preparation of the plates and in the 
printing. The publication will be completed 
in eight volumes. When finished, it will be 
absolutely alone among art books—the first 
in which a thorough use has been made, with- 
out regard to cost, of the best modern proc- 
esses of pictorial reproduction, to illustrate 
the critical and descriptive notes of the great- 
est of living authorities in his special line. 
It is to be hoped that the publication will 
be so well received that monographs on other 
great masters may follow from the same pen 
and be as liberally illustrated. If this occurs, 
students of art will, in time, be possessed of 
the means of completing their necessarily 
fragmentary studies. Very few can see all 
the original paintings of Rembrandt or any 
other great painter, scattered as these are 
throughout Europe and America, but works 
of this character will bring within everybody's 
reach the best photographic reproductions 
and the best critical guidance. 

We gave some time ago a partial list of the 
paintings by Rembrandt now in America. In 
this third volume of Dr. Bode’s monumental 
work we find reproduced the portrait of Sas- 
kia, in the Widener collection, Philadelphia. 
It is one of the most charming of the paint- 
er’s many portraits of his wife. In it Saskia 
wears a transparent gold-embroidered veil 
over her reddish-brown hair, pearl earrings, 
and a dark-blue mantle. Another portrait of 
Saskia, illustrated, is that belonging to Mr. 
A. B. Byers, of Pittsburg. In this she wears 
a black feather in her hair and a gown of 
flowered brocade. The portrait of a “ Rabbi ” 
in a velvet cap, with a gold chain and medal- 
lion, in Mr. C. T. Yerkes’s collection, is also 
illustrated, and so is Mr. R. Mortimer’s 
“ Warrior Tying on his Armor,” formerly in 
the Demidoff and Sedelmeyer collections. We 
need not expatiate on the importance of Dr. 
Bode’s “Rembrandt” to collectors. It promises 
to be the first really adequate representation 
of a great painter’s work. Mr. Sedelmeyer's 
courage, taste, and judgment cannot be too 
liberally acknowledged. He is producing a 
monograph which will be of inestimable ad- 
vantage to all serious students of art, and one 
which we are entitled to hope will be accepted 
asa standard for other publications of the 
kind. It would certainly be difficult to imag- 
ine anything more perfect than the way in 
which the work, literary, artistic, and me- 
chanical, has, thus far, been done. The text 
is, in its completeness and reliability, worthy 
of the great artist to which it is devoted, and 
the illustrations, reproduced by the helio- 
gravure process, are worthy of the text. 
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Ir is believed that the Botticelli, “ Madonna 
and Child,” which was the gem of the Chigi 
collection at Rome, is now in some English 
dealer’s gallery awaiting a proper occasion 
to be produced before the public with a flour- 
ish of trumpets. We have it on the unim- 
peachable authority of Professor Lanciani 
that the painting was sold at auction for the 
sum of £12,000. First, one dealer made an 
offer for it and then another, and, at last, so 
many were competing that the auction idea 
was suggested and was carried out. The 
Italian Government does not permit of sales 
of pictures of historic interest such as this 
unless it is satisfied as to the character of the 
buyer and that the picture will not be removed 
from public view. But the painting “ dis- 
appeared ” while the Minister of Public In- 
struction, in whose province it is to decide in 
such cases, was considering whether he should 
permit its deportation or not. 

* OK OK 

AMONG the last sales of the season was that 
of the Trapnell collection of old Worcester 
ware, at which the following prices were ob- 
tained: A set of three vases brought 255 
guineas; a jar and a pair of beakers, 240 
guineas; a pair of diamond-shaped dessert 
dishes, 130 guineas ; a chocolate cup and sau- 
cer, 100 guineas, and a large, deep-blue hex- 
agonal jar and cover, 670 guineas. 

* * * 

AMONG the pictures belonging to the late 
Baron de Reuter, which were sold at Chris- 
tie’s, a “ Venus,” by Diaz, painted in 1857, 
fetched 410 guineas; a Schreyer, “ Albanian 
Peasants Watering Horses,” 420 guineas ; two 
cattle pieces by the once famous Verboeck- 
hoven brought only 90 and 92 guineas, re- 
spectively. A portrait, attributed to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, but said to be a copy of a 
head by Lawrence, was sold at the same sale, 
though not belonging to the Reuter collection, 
for 2800 guineas, and a real Sir Joshua, his 
early portrait of Horace Walpole, for only 
950 guineas. From this last, as from most of 
Reynolds’s portraits, the fugitive carnations 
had largely disappeared. 

* * * 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE is the newest ad- 
dition to New York’s colony of millionaires. 
His house on upper Fifth Avenue is to be in 
a late phase of the Renaissance, with Dutch- 
colonial details. The architects, Messrs. Babb, 
Cook & Willard, are becoming famous, we 
might say, in spite of themselves, for they 
have consistently abstained from doing any- 
thing startling or showy, and their work has 
always been marked by a quiet, good taste, 
which, it seems, is at length being appre- 
ciated. A feature new to this city will be the 
garden, which, with the house, wiil occupy 
the entire width of the block, between Nine- 
ticth and Ninety-first Streets. The principal 
entrance will be on the latter street. On the 
ground floor will be a large hall, the dining- 
room, breakfast-room, tea-room, library, 
drawing-room, billiard-room, and conserva- 
tory. The garden will be terraced and laid 
out in flower-beds in the old French style, 
as is shown in the engravings to Abraham 
Bosse’s “ Le Jardin de la Noblesse Frangais.” 

* * * 


THE extraordinary price of 1150 guineas 
has been paid for a pastel, “ The Persian 
Sibyl,” by the almost unknown painter Rus- 
sell, who flourished about 1790. A portrait 
of Madame Sophie de France, daughter of 
Louis XV., by Nattier, fetched 240 guineas 
at the same sale; a Watteau, “ La Musette,” 
a landscape with a chateau in the distance and 
a group of ladies and gentlemen in the fore- 
ground, some dancing, fetched 1300 guineas. 
The picture has been described by De Gon- 
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court. The craze for eighteenth-century ob- 
jects has apparently reached its height in 
London. Here are some of the latest prices: 
An English fan of the time of William and 
Mary, with pictures of children, brought 76 
guineas. A bonbonniére of Menecy porce- 
lain in the form of two doves, pink and white, 
mounted in gold, brought £54. A Louis XV. 
gold chatelaine, enamelled with figures of 
Cupid, and so forth, with a watch by Gudin, 
brought £90, and another of chased gold and 
bloodstones and sprays of flowers in dia- 
monds and emeralds, with a watch by Mar- 
tineau, 305 guineas. These last two were 
bought by Mr. Wertheimer. 
* * * 

Ir is now admitted by the officials of the 
Soston Museum that they have acquired sev- 
eral of the most noteworthy gems of the 
Marlborough collection, as we stated last 
month. The total realized at the sale was 
£34,823, a falling off of nearly £2000 from the 
price obtained for the collection when sold en 
bloc about twenty-four years ago. 

* * * 

Tue late Myles Birket Foster, who was 
once, perhaps, the best known of modern Eng- 
lish artists, was originally apprenticed to a 
wood-engraver. He worked as an illjstrator 
of children’s books and periodicals, and about 


‘1863 turned to water-color, his work in which 


medium became very popular. He was born 
at North Shields, Northumberland, in 1825. 
At the sale which followed his demise but 
small prices were obtained. A view of “ Ded- 
ham” brought 44 guineas; “ The Lock,” 48 
guineas ; “ Hounds Breaking Cover,” the most 
important example offered, 155 guineas. Of 
the water-colors, “On Hambledon Common ” 
fetched go guineas ; “ The Weald of Surrey,” 
165 guineas, and “ Eton College,” 43 guineas. 
A number of sketches of Scotch scenery 
brought rather lower prices. 
kk * 

Or the younger Dutch artists, Poggenbeck 
is coming to be frequently spoken of as 
worthy of the school to which he belongs and 
capable of maintaining, if not of raising still 
higher, its excellent reputation. His contri- 
butions to the recent exhibition of Dutch 
painters at the Goupil gallery in London are 
very highly spoken of. His favorite subjects 
are the canals and meadows of his native 
country, with their lazy barges, fat horses, 
and buxom female haymakers. 

* * * 


Many teachers and others are beginning to 
pay attention to Japanese methods and means 
of instruction in drawing, wood-carving, and 
other arts. But without tools and appliances 
it is not possible to make such study as fruit- 
ful as it should be. We believe that we will 
be benefiting numerous readers in calling 
their attention to the fact that a large assort- 
ment of Japanese brushes, water-color boxes, 
ink-stones, paper, drawing-copies, both in 
India ink and in colors, fine saws for cabinet 
work, scissors for cutting metal, and other 
tools, is always kept on hand by Mr. Tozo 
Takayanagi, who can also show some of the 
finest specimens of fhe arts of both old and 
new Japan, and whose knowledge as an ex- 
pert is always at the service of visitors. 

* * * 


Grosse Iste, Michigan, has become pos- 
sessed, in the new chancel window of St. 
James’s Protestant Episcopal Church, of a 
really fine example of American stained glass. 
The pointed arch is filled with an architec- 
tural canopy of vigorous and interesting 
Gothic design, under which stands an impres- 
sive figure of the Angel of Praise. The de- 
signer, Mr. Joseph Lauber, is at present at 
work on a series of figures of the size of life 
for the frieze of the new Appellate Court of 
New York. The window is the gift to the 
church of Colonel John Bidde, and has been 


executed by the Tiffany Glass and Decorating 
Company of New York. 
* * * 

A FINE head of the Venus type, and prob- 
ably the work of a Grecian or Greco-Roman 
sculptor, has for some time been exhibited at 
Sypher’s galleries. It is said to have come 
from the island of Melos, the original home 
of the famous Venus of the Louvre, and is 
well worthy of a visit from every lover of the 
antique. At the same galleries are some 
beautiful Louis XV. and Louis XVI. tapes- 
tries and furniture, notably a fine example of 
that union of the arts of the extreme East 
and the West in which panels of old and rare 
Japanese lacquer are mounted in chiselled and 
gilt bronze to form, in this case, a cabinet of 
very graceful proportions, and so solidly con- 
structed that it is likely to last and be service- 
able for centuries to come. 

x * * 


THE reporter of a fashion journal has dis- 
covered in Boston the rediscoverers of a “ lost 
art” once practised in Venice. It is no other 
thantheartof gildedand stamped leather, that, 
according to him, has been revived by two 
American women. His assertion must be taken 
with a large grain of salt. The art has been 
known here for many years,and The Art Ama- 
teur has several times called attention to it as 
one eminently suited to amateurs: The larger 
manufacturers of stamped or embossed leather 
now generally use engraved steel rollers run 
by steam, instead of the old hand stamps, but 
the amateur would, of course, have recourse 
to the latter. The leather is first gilded, or, 
more generally, silvered or coated with alu- 
minium leaf. The design is worked out with 
stamps, which may be quite simple, and may 
be made by the designer himself. The work 
is, last of all, covered with a yellow varnish, 
which gives the effect of gilding, and is 
heightened with color. Transparent colors, 
such as the lakes, allow the metal to gleam 
through, but it is desirable to contrast opaque 
colors with these. The ladies referred to 
above, the Misses Ware, of Boston, have our 
best wishes for the success of their enterprise ; 
but they should not have allowed the reporter 
to say that “ the revival of this old art is due 


entirely ” to them. 
* * * 


WE never open our foreign exchanges 
while the big picture shows of the year are 
in progress without finding in them strictures 
on the British painter’s proclivity toward 
anecdote and the French painter’s toward 
sensationalism. Can it not be taken for 
granted that, in England, where pictures are 
looked upon as ornaments for the parlor, most 
of the painters will try to please the average 
British matron, and that in France, where 
there is always a chance for a government 
commission, they will try to make themselves 
prominent by painting startling subjects on 
an immense scale? When the critics get 
down to their proper work they have not 
space to tell us of the art movement of the 
year or to describe the few pictures worth 
describing. This year, as for some years 
past, the best things at the Salon are in land- 
scape and idealistic figure work. At the 
Royal Academy Mr. Byam Shaw’s ideal com- 
position, “ Love the Conqueror,” may be 
taken as the type of the paintings by the 
younger artists, in which romance is leavened 
with a little humor. Mr. Shaw has been 
holding an exhibition of designs in colors, 
illustrating passages from his favorite au- 
thors. Among these are Scott, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Shakespeare, and Christina 
Rossetti. The latter’s “ Goblin Market ” has 
inspired one of the best of his pictorial 
fancies. Mr. R. Hall McCormick has pur- 
chased fifteen of these experiments, in which 
Mr. Shaw has combined charming color with 
uncommon imaginative insight. It is stated 


again, by the way, that Mr. Pierrepont Mor- 
gan has unquestionably become the owner of 
the pictures by Fragonard, so long buried out 
of sight in the little town of Grasse, and that 
we shall see them in New York during the 
coming season, 

* *k * 


WE must in future say Sir Walter Arm- 
strong and Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema. The 
honors of knighthood have most worthily 
been conferred on the curator of the National 
Gallery, Dublin, and the painter of “ A Read- 
ing from Homer.” Why not ennoble Mr. 
Whistler? He might then give us a new 
version of “ The Baronet and the Butterfly.” 


* * * 


In leaving his house and its artistic con- 
tents to the French nation, the late Gustave 
Moreau seems to have made his countrymen 
a present of a white elephant. The works 
of art should, of course, be exhibited, but 
the house is too small to show the artist’s 
own paintings and drawings. It is estimated 
that no less than eight hundred paintings in 
oils, three hundred and fifty in water-colors, 
and several thousand sketches and studies 
are included in the gift. Moreau has been 
called “ The French Burne-Jones,” but the 
resemblance between him and the great pre- 
Raphaelite was only superficial. Both were 
fond of mythological and legendary subjects, 
both lived apart from the world and seldom 
contributed to public exhibitions, but that 
was nearly all. Moreau was, above all things, 
a great colorist, nevertheless he was a severer 
draughtsman than Burne-Jones. Perhaps 
his most celebrated work is his water-color, 
“The Apparition,” in which Salomé pauses 
in her dance struck by horror at the vision of 
the severed head of the Baptist. It is to be 
hoped that some means will soon be found 
of showing all the wonderful things that the 
eccentric painter is believed to have accumu- 
lated. 

x * * 

Mr. JoHN S. SarGENT is at work upon a 
decorative composition which is to stand 
opposite to his “ Moses and the Prophets ” 
in the Boston Public Library. The subject 
is “ The Triumph of the Christian Faith,” 
and the central group, a symbolic crucifixion, 
in which Adam and Eve stand at either side 
of the crucified Christ and receive the blood 
from his wounds, is modelled in high relief, 
like the figure of Moses in the composition 
already executed. The conception is origi- 
nal, but perhaps too mystical to be under- 
stood by most Americans. 


* * * 


Our sculptors continue to be kept busy 
with work of a public or monumental nature. 
Mr. Boyle’s statue of Franklin for the Chest- 
nut Street entrance to the Philadelphia Post- 
office is completed. It is a seated figure, and 
the sculptor has got over the difficulty of the 
hollow space between the legs of the arm- 
chair by filling it full of bundles and docu- 
ments, a plan which would have answered ad- 
mirably in the case of a statue to Walt Whit- 
man, but we are not aware that the original 
of Poor Richard was as unmethodical in his 
habits as the good gray poet. Mr. Bissell’s 
statue of President Arthur has taken its place 
in Madison Square, with appropriate cere- 
monies; and a design has at last been ap- 
proved for the soldiers’ and sailors’ monu- 
ment which is to be erected in Riverside 
Park. Meanwhile, the Macmonnies group 


- on the arch at the entrance to Prospect Park, 


Brooklyn, is the subject of varying appre- 
ciations. Another wielder of the chisél thinks 
it proves Macmonnies a great decorative 
sculptor, though a failure in the matter of 
portrait statues; but, then, this praise comes 
from a man who himself has succeeded in 
nothing but portrait busts, and who may be 
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suspected of a desire to get rid of a rival. In 
fact, the group—Victory in a four-horse 
chariot, with attendant figures blowing 
trumpets—is not successful as a composition, 
though the individual figures are good. The 
figures are badly spaced and the head and 
shoulders of the principal one are, at most 
times, indistinguishable from the darkness of 
the banner which she bears. The manner in 
which Victory holds her sword, too, is neither 
military nor artistic. We may be allowed to 
question the utility of our art commission. 
It is true that it costs the taxpayers nothing, 
but, on the other hand, it has done nothing 
but get itself talked about. It has accepted 
the statues by Mr. Bissell and Mr. Macmon- 
nies apparently without examining them, and 





LEAD-PENCIL DRAWING BY SIMEON SOLOMON. 


solely on the strength of the sculptors’ stand- 
ing, just as a committee of aldermen might 
have done. Both of these works are, to tell 
the truth, much below the standard that ought 
to be set for our public sculpture. 

' OK 


Tue subject of the awarding of orders for 
designs for government buildings still en- 
grosses the’ attention of architects. It is not 
likely that there will ever be a time when it 
will not. At a recent meeting in Washington 
of the American Institute of Architects, Mr. 
George B. Post, the President of the Institute, 
suggested that such scandals as that of the 
Pennsylvania State Capitol could be avoided 
only by competition. He desired that the 
Institute appoint a committee with power to 


employ legal counsel to draw up a form 
under which competitions should be held, 
and to have it made a law that all work 
should be awarded according to that form. 
He was also of the opinion that the act which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
call on outside architects to compete for gov- 
ernment work should be made mandatory 
instead of permissive. It is objected that 
the effect of such a law would be to relieve 
the officials who have the control of the work 
of all responsibility as to the result, and that 
unlimited competition, while it might be a 
boon to young architects, would tend to ex- 
clude the men who are at the head of the 
profession and who cannot afford to take the 
chance that drawings requiring much work 


and thought might be returned upon their 
hands without compensation. The dilemma 
is a very pretty one; and so long as we cannot 
reckon upon honesty and good taste in our 
public servants, we can see no way to escape 
it. Better trust to the progress of artistic 
education than to law, perhaps. May we not 
expect that the improvement already observ- 
able in our public statues will ultimately show 
-itself in our public buildings also? Let us 
compare the recently erected Hunt Memorial, 
the Choate statue, by Mr.. French, in Boston, 
and the Hahnemann Memorial in Washington 
with the sort of work that was good enough 
for us a decade ago, and admit that “ the 
world does move.” Up to the present French 
and Italian founders have had almost a mo- 


nopoly of small artistic castings by the cire 
perdue process, but now that the Henry- 
Bonnard Company, so well known for its 
large monumental and decorative castings, 
has entered this field, we may claim to pro- 
duce as excellent work on a small scale as any 
other country. . 
* * * 

THE quarrel over Rodin’s statue of Balzac 
still proceeds in the press. It is now pointed 
out that Falquiere has made a more realistic 
dressing-gown, but not a better Balzac than 
Rodin. Brut what would you have? The 
fight was against the dressing-gown. Rodin 
thought he could do as he pleased about it, 
let it show the figure here and hide it there, 
make a rough but expressive sketch of it, in 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY FREDERICK HOLLYER, LONDON. 


fact. He fancied that the main thing was 
to represent his idea of a great author known 
to this present generation only by his books. 
But he was mistaken. The Parisians do not 
know just how Balzac looked, but they do 
know the appearance of a dressing-gown, and 
they did not want to be fobbed off with 
Rodin’s roughly-hewn marble. They have 
now got what they wanted and surely ought 
to be satisfied. 
** * 

Tue lustred plates of the Zschille collec- 
tion brought excellent prices. One of a 
monk playing an organ, pink and gold lustre, 
brought $1350. Another with a re of 
a saint, lustred red and gold, by Maestrio 
Giorgio, fetched $1500. 
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DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 
ANIMALS AND LANDSCAPE. 
Tnere is nothing more amusing to the 
teacher of drawing than the questions asked 
him on the presumption that art study can be 
divided and subdivided, or, rather, that the 
student can specialize. One would think from 
some of the questions asked that in art pro- 
duction it was the custom for the manager 
of a portrait studio to undertake a portrait 
by contract and to employ among his helpers 
experts in painting faces, others in painting 
coats, buttons, and cuffs; for time and again 
the query comes—* Would you advise me to 
paint still life?” ‘ Would you advise me to 
paint flowers?” “ Would you advise me 
to study landscape?” Nothing can be more 
absurd. In order to be an artist, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to study still life, flowers, 


i. 





b otwe- 


NO. I. FROM A DRAWING BY B,. OLIVE. 


and landscape. It is ridiculous to think you 
can be a portrait painter and confine yourself 
to painting only a portrait and yet get your 
background right, get your accessories—an 
ink-bottle or a bag on the table—right with- 
out having studied still life; or get a rose in 
a man’s button-hole or a bouquet in a 
woman's hand correct without having stud- 
ied flowers; or, if your model is standing 
near a window, that you can paint a receding 
landscape without having studied from na- 
ture. The intelligent student is alert and 
anxious to paint every object conceivable, 
as it may be used in some future undertaking, 
at least as an element in the composition, 
even if it does not form an important part 
of it. But I will go farther and 





say it is absolutely necessary for lien 


the student to realize that in art 
patchwork is not tolerated, and 
so I wish to revert in this paper on 
to what I said last month about eo 
animals posing. I remarked that 
animals had a certain way of pos- 
ing under a tree in the meadow. 
Now, that suggests that the ani- 
mal painter must also be a land- 
scape painter; and this is quite 
true; otherwise his picture will 
be a patchwork of unrelated ani- 
mals and landscape. And, more- 
over, the study of landscape not 
only consists of the study of 
rocks, trees, and grass as sepa- 
rate objects, but of their relation 
to one another, and the relation 
of animated life to them—to the 
landscape. : 

There will also be a word to 
say on the necessity of studying 
the general arrangement of the 
landscape and the general con- 








tour of different kinds of trees. The expres- 
sion “arrangement of landscape” is nota very 
happy term, for it suggests artificial composi- 
tion, and I do not mean that you should “ ar- 
range” your landscape as Turner often did 
(arrangement is, however, part of the study 
of composition, and may be attended to some- 
time), but I mean that you should notice the 
way the elements of a landscape—trees, rocks, 
hills, and so forth—are arranged in nature, 
and the influence upon the human mind which 
such arrangement has. You know very well 
that if you are travelling in the train for a 
long distance, that as you look out of the 
window, though the train may be going s> fast 
that you cannot distinguish individual trees 
or rocks, yet you realize that the country is 
mountainous or slightly hilly, that the ver- 
dure is thick or sparse, that the trees are 
mostly oaks or pines, that you can see great 
distances, or that mountains intercept the 
view. These aspects we call the arrangement 
of the landscape. Now, the way in which an 
intelligent artist expresses any of these char- 
acteristics—that is, a mountainous country, 
a hilly country—is sometimes admirable, and 
if you do not bear in mind that these facts 
can be expressed, you are not capable of look- 
ing at a drawing intelligently. (I may say, 
by the way, that it needs about as much edu- 
cation to look at a picture intelligently as it 
does to draw one.) It is unwise to refuse to 
enter into the artist’s point of view, and thus 
not to comprehend his picture, and to be al- 
ways taking it for granted that there is one 
special way of drawing things, and that in 
looking at the drawing of any rock, field, 
tree, or hill you can learn just how to make 
a typical rock, field, tree, or hill. For trees 
or rocks are by no means always introduced 
into a picture in order to show you how a 
tree or a rock should be drawn. In the illustra- 
tion by Abraham (No. 6), for example, you 
should not look at it that it may teach you 
how to draw trees—for it would not teach you 
how to draw a white birch, a willow, or a 
larch—but you should realize that the artist 
wished to express here the beauty of a dark- 
green mass of foliage, and that the picture is 
admirable for the successful way in which he 
lias expressed it. Then you may go a step 
farther, and you will observe that these trees 
are growing near water. Being thus well 
watered at the roots, they are rich_in foliage, 
and so you will often find (though it is not 
always so, and not so in the case of the wil- 
low, for example) that the trees which grow 
near a spring or brook are particularly rich in 
color. This observation will help you in your 
future work. 

You should also ask yourself the question 
in looking at a clump of trees, “Is the gen- 











NO. 3. FROM A DRAWING BY ROGER JOURDAIN, 





NO. 2. FROM A DRAWING BY C, A. VANDERIIOOF. 


eral impression of these trees one of light 
color or one of dark color?” and you should 
keep your drawing accordingly. In the study 
by Lilian Greene ( No. 10) we do not feel the 
rich color of the foliage, though these trees 
also are growing near the water-side. But 
this drawing does not seem entirely finished, 
and it may be that the trees were of light 
color. In the one by Roger Jourdain ( No. 3) 
the trees become the darkest objects in the 
picture, the field a middle tint, and the figure 
a light object. We can well imagine that 
these trees would be particularly rich in color 
if they were in the foreground. In the Butin 
(No. 9) matters are reversed. The woman 
is particularly dark against a particularly 
light background of water. It will be noted 
that the water in this study, as well as in 
Nos. 1, 4, 5, 8, and 11, isa light mass. Indeed, 
in No. 5 it is suggested by white paper alone; 
yet in No. 7 we have a suggestion of green 
or blue water, with white foam, admirably 
brought out. And so it goes in sketching. 
it is not always a question of how to draw 
trees, how to draw water, hills, or rocks, but 
what is the effect upon the eye of the trees, 
water, or hills that you want to draw. The 
beginner is sometimes disappointed when, 
after studying some certain pen technique by 
which he can draw water, as in No. 7, he goes 
to the seashore, only to find that half of the 
time the water is a glassy-like mirror, reflect- 
ing a clear sky, so that it is best represented 
by leaving the pure paper, as in No. 5. This 
does not mean that you should not study 
methods by which you must represent grass, 
water, or a blue sky, black coats and pink- 
colored flesh, but it means you must not be 
in a hurry to show off your technique if the 
water, the coat, or the flesh might best be 
represented by outline only. 
It is for this reason that the 
wae experienced artist has such an 
advantage over the beginner, for, 
beyond the fact of his being more 
dexterous from long practice in 
drawing, his eye is trained, from 
long practice in selecting, to see 
the relative tones of the objects 
in nature, and to take in at a 
glance the characteristics of the 
different elements, as spots or 
masses. He sees a sheet of water 
as a light mass, and a sail against 
it as a gray spot, or vice versa; 
and if he begins to work on this 
sail, instead of using pen tech- 
nique to represent water and sail, 
he uses lines to represent the 
relative tone of the gray spot. I 
say, “ if he begins to work,” for, 
you remember, I remarked in the 
last paper that one trained to ob- 
serve the way in which animals 
group themselves would be able 
to profit by a morning’s walk and 
observation as well as by actual 
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drawing. And so if you can grasp the sug- 
gestions of this chapter, you will find that 
you can learn to memorize the arrangement 
of the landscape in regard to its distribution 
of light and dark spots and masses. And the 
artist might not consider his day lost if he did 
not make a sketch of the sail, but carried 
home a distinct impression of its “ value” 
against the water. 

Also, as I have hinted in the first part of 
the article, you will learn to understand the 
influence upon the human mind of such mass- 
es. You will carry in your memory that 
which suggests to the mind grandeur or 
bleakness, a luxuriousness of growth or bar- 
renness—in short, the elements which move 
the feelings to cry out, “ How picturesque! ” 
“how grand!” “ how romantic!” “ how mo- 
notonous!” “how weird!” Of course, the 
best training in order to fit yourself to thus 
select from nature and to judge of the truth 
of others’ drawings is to undertake illustra- 
tions of passages from the poets. After you 
have studied how to render in black and 
white the feeling of verbal pictures, you will 
appreciate more fully the work of Gustave 
Doré, who was eminently successful in con- 
veying by the first impression the sentiment 
of the landscape. 

Take the landscape in No. 2, for example. 
As a mere landscape it has many of the quali- 
ties which are reprehensible in the student’s 
drawing. It is spotty, and it is nothing in 
particular. But I am not sure that in this 
case the original did not illustrate its subject 
completely, but if it did, it must have been 
some such verbal description as this—‘ He 
did not care to ride through the city in his 
gymnasium suit, for fear of attracting atten- 
tion, and as there were no expanses of open 
country, no deep woods or shaded roadways 
surrounding the city in which he lived, he 
was compelled to take his practice on the poor 
roads of the suburbs of the town, where a 
few straggling cottages, surrounded by ill- 
kept gardens, show a neighborhood neither 
quite urban nor quite suburban.” I think the 
reader will catch my meaning. How much 
more we would feel that the bicyclist was 
having a pleasant time if the elements in the 
landscape here consisted of some rolling hills 
in the distance, some large shade trees in the 
foreground, and a well-kept roadway! Sup- 
pose the bicyclist were represented flying along 
the smooth‘path in the Abraham (No. 6) com- 
position, or along the tow-path of a canal in 
such country as represented in No. 8, would 
not the picture affect our minds in a very dif- 
ferent way from what No. 2 does? So, you 
see, the matter of landscape study is not all 
a matter of technique, but also of selection 
and arrangement. Ernest KNAUFFT. 
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NO. 4. FROM A DRAWING BY ERNEST DUEZ. 


PAINTING ON TAPESTRY CANVAS. 





II, WATER-COLORS. 


It is well to begin painting by putting in 
the sky or background. A sunset sky is 
painted as follows: Make three washes by 
putting some of the white paste into the bot- 
tom of three cups and mixing into each 
enough color to make a tint at least twice as 
dark as it is to appear when dry: 1. Prus- 
sian Blue; 2. Imperial Madder, with a touch 
of Yellow Lake; 3. Yellow Ochre, with a 
touch of Yellow Lake. Experience or experi- 
ment will tell you just how much of each to 
use. Cobalt can be substituted for Prussian 
Blue in a light scheme of color, and the blue 
wash can be toned with a little Imperial 
Madder if it is too green. The white is 
sometimes omitted altogether, but must be 
used on a colored canvas or on burlaps. 

Wet the canvas with clear water, and when 
it is partly dry scrub into it the above three 
washes, keeping the panel tilted well for- 
ward. A large brush can be used to put on 
the paint, but many prefer the pad of cotton. 
Put the blue wash at the top, and extend it a 
little over one third down to the horizon. 
Into this blend the rosy wash about for half 
the remaining distance, and then add the 
yellow wash, letting it come well over the 
horizon down onto the middle distance. 

When the sky is partly dry, any objects 
which cut into it must be painted at once, so 
as to prevent hard edges, and if possible the 
distance and middle distance must be fully 


NO. 5. BY THE SEA-SHORE. CRAYON SKETCH (REDUCED). BY FERDINAND HEILBUTH. 


finished. Keep well within the outlines in 
laying the colors on the canvas, as they will 
sometimes run into the sky tints, especially 
in a soft canvas. The distance can be painted 
with the sky tints used in stronger tones. 
Into these tints pure colors can be floated in 
little touches, so as to give variety. Use the 
lighter tones of color, however, and do not 
encroach upon what are essentially fore- 
ground tints. Cobalt, Light Red, Terre Verte, 
Emerald Green, and Raw Umber are all use- 
ful. Clouds also can be painted in with Cobalt 
and Light Red in the shades and touches of 
wash No. 2 in a strong tint for the lights. 

A blue sky is painted by a wash of Prus- 
sian Blue into which Cobalt is blended in 
broken tints, and a wash of Yellow Ochre at 
the horizon which extends over the distance, 
which often is put in with dark tones of the 
blue made by adding a little Blue Black to 
the Blue. 

Green trees are painted in two flat washes 
at first, and while still wet the colors are 
floated in. Scrub these two flat washes well 
into the canvas in all the shades and large 
masses of foliage. Put the shades in with a 
blue green wash and the lights with a yellow 
green wash. Then finish by scrubbing in blue 
greens and grays into the lights for shades 
and the yellow green wash into the shades 
for lights. Sometimes it is well to leave the 
canvas bare wherever the light strikes into a 
shadow, and cover afterward with this yellow 
green. These flat washes thus disposed of, 
the various other tints can be touched in while 
they are still wet. 

The following tints are available: 1. Raw 
Sienna or Yellow Ochre and Prussian Blue 
mixed to a blue green for shades and to a 
yellow green for lights; 2. Naples Yellow 
and Prussian Blue; 3. Raw Umber and Prus- 
sian Blue; 4. Burnt Sienna and Prussian 
Plue; 5. Cobalt and Naples Yellow; 6. Co- 
balt and Yellow Lake. 

Terre Verte gives an exquisite set of ten- 
der greens when mixed with white and toned 
with Yellow Lake, Naples Yellow, or Yellow 
Ochre. Any number of modifications, both 
of tint, tone, and color, can be made with the 
above washes. Into these can be painted any 
or all of the following colors, blending them 
with the brush: Burnt Sienna, Crimson Lake, 
Roman Ochre, Vandyke Brown, Light Red, 
Emerald Green, or Imperial Red. If the un- 
der wash is of Cobalt and Naples Yellow, the 
lighter colors only should be used, so as not 
to destroy its value, and this must be carried 
out all through the picture, the strong tints 
being put on in minute touches only. Very 
brilliant work can be done in this way, if the 
values are strictly looked after. The trunks 
and branches can be put in with flat washes, 
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into which are touched with sharp strokes the 
various markings of bark, moss, and lichen. 
Vandyke Brown, Raw Umber, Burnt Sienna, 
Terre Verte, Roman Ochre, and Naples Yel- 
low are some of the colors used. 

Foreground plants and grasses are put in 
with the same set of tints as the trees, made in 
stronger tones and outlined with sharper ac- 
cents. Buildings and other objects are put in 
with the appropriate colors very much in the 
same way as the trees—that is, wash in the 
shades with a cold tone of the local tint and 
the lights with a bright one. Finish by work- 
ing warm colors into the shades and cold 
colors into the lights. 

Flowers are painted by putting in the 
shades first in a color contrasting in tone to 
the local tint. When dry the local tint is 
washed over all, and the accents of light and 
shade touched into it with pure color. Only 
large, loosely petalled flowers are suitable for 
tapestry painting, excepting in instances of 
small panels of fine silk or linen canvas. All 
the work must be kept broad and 
somewhat flat, and it is not neces- 
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FLOWER PAINTING. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR COPYING THE STUDY OF 
HOLLYHOCKS, BY FRANCES WALKER, IN OIL, 
WATER, AND PASTEL COLORS. 

Tue study of hollyhocks comes in most 
conveniently at this time of year, so a few 
hints as to the way the color is put on and the 
degree of finish necessary will be welcome to 
any one who wishes to study the flowers 
themselves out of doors. The canvas used 
should have rather a coarse grain. Large 
bristle brushes should be used and a liberal 
supply of color. A medium composed of 
linseed oil and turpentine—one part of oil and 
two of turpentine, with a few drops of drying 
oil—will be of great assistance in thinning 
out the color in the shadows, and in that way 
adding to their depths. The lighter parts 
should be heavily loaded. 

Begin by drawing on the canvas the up- 
right stem with a piece of charcoal. That is 
the leading line in the picture. From that 


the color too cold, unless a very warm one is 
used, with the Madder Lake. Rose Mad- 
der touched in will add to the brilliancy, and 
Permanent Blue should be added in the shad- 
ow. For the deepest touch a little Burnt 
Madder can be added. These colors can be 
used throughout all the red blossoms, keep- 
ing the outer ones less modelled and less 
brilliant. For the white flowers use Silver 
White, Lemon Yellow, a little Cobalt Blue, 
and Rose Madder. The colors must not be 
thoroughly mixed, as that would destroy the 
brilliancy, but they should be broken one into 
the other. The lighter the flowers the more 
heavily should they be loaded. For the green 
use Permanent Green, Raw Sienna, Burnt 
Sienna, and a little Madder Lake. Warm 
colors, such as Yellow Ochre and Vermilion, 
should be broken in, or the green will be too 
cold and raw. The drawing is always a matter 
ef importance, and the brush-marks should 
be taken as much as possible with the forms. 
This study requires particular freedom of 

touch. The arm should be trained to 

be independent as much as possible 





sary to strive after the endless va- 
riety of tints and tones which go to 
make the perfection of easel paint- 
ing. Paint in each bit as it is to be, 
and feel that, if possible, you will 
do this in such fashion that it can- 
not be improved by any after 
touches. 

Flesh painting is done in a very 
simple way. First wet the whole 
figure with clear water. When 
partly dry, put in all the masses of 
shadow in a flat tint. Emerald 
Green sustains all other tints as 
well as any other color in the list, 
and allows good modelling with a 
warm shadow color. But if a warm 
under color is wished, Burnt Sienna 
or a mixture of Raw Umber and 
Scarlet Lake is often used. When 
dry, the local tint is washed over all 
the flesh. Into this is now floated 
the shade colors and those of the 
carnations and half tones. 

The following is a good set of 
tints for general use: Shades, Em- 
erald Green; flesh tint, Yellow 
Ochre and Scarlet Lake ; carnations, 
Imperial Madder and Scarlet Lake ; 
half lights, Scarlet Lake in the verv 
lightest tones; half shades, Cobalt 
Blue and Imperial Madder are used 
for blonde, with a touch of Yellow 
Lake added for brunette complex- 
ion. Before putting in these tints, 
see that the fleshtint is well scrubbed 
in and only partly dry. 

Hair is painted with broad shades, 
washed over when dry with the local 
tint. The eyes are put in with a 
local tint, into which the modelling 
is put with delicate touches of 
strong color left to blend into the local tint. 
The catch light and reflected lights are 
scraped out with a sharp-pointed knife. Dra- 
peries are painted in with the shades in a 
mass of tint opposite to that of the local tint. 
Over this, when dry, is painted the local tint, 
into which is then painted the accents of light 
and shade. 

In the process of painting, resort can be 
had to many different ways of applying the 
colors in order to produce a variety of effects. 
Smooth, flat tints are put in readily with the 
cotton pad. Broken tints of various colors are 
put in and blended with a sponge, if in masses 
of tint, or with brushes for accents or draw- 
ing of outline. Rags of different materials 
are used in various ways, and often little pads 
of kid produce effects impossible with any 
other tool. Experience soon teaches each 
artist an individual method of work and the 
proper tools that are necessary for it. 

E. Day MAcPHERSON. 








NO. 6. FOUNTAIN OF THE ENGLISH NEAR MONTMURON,. 
DRAWN BY T. ABRAHAM FROM HIS PICTURE. 


point draw the flowers outward. Omit the 
flowers and buds on the outside, as they 
should be painted into the background. With 
a little Permanent Blue and Raw Umber, 
diluted with turpentine, pass over the char- 
coal lines, so as to have something that is 
secure and not so easily dusted off as the 
charcoal would be. 

Start the painting with the background, 
and cover the canvas to the edge, loosening it 
and making it lighter on the edge. For the 
background tone use Permanent Blue, Mad- 
der Lake, with Raw Umber. A large-sized 
bristle brush should be used, and the brush- 
marks should be taken in all directions. Now 
paint the principal flower—the rich red holly- 
hock with the white eye. This will make a 
centre for the picture ; the strong contrasting 
colors draw the eye to it, which is always a 
desirable thing in a picture. Use Madder 
Lake and Vermilion and a little Cadmium 
and Silver White. It is very easy to make 


of the mahlstick, which cramps the 
stroke, and should only be used in 
touches of the greatest delicacy. 

Warter-Cotors: Alarge red sable 
brush is of the first importance in 
copying this study; it should come 
to a good point. With such a brush 
it is almost impossible to do dry 
work, but it must be always kept in 
mind that with plenty of water also 
plenty of color must be used, other- 
wise it will fade away. The draw- 
ing must be carefully made with 
Cobalt Blue on the moistened paper 
(directions for which were given in 
the June, July, and August issues of 
The Art Amateur). The central 
stem is the leading line of the com- 
position; from this draw to the 
edges of the picture, and then there 
is very little danger of having to 
correct the composition. 

Float in the background as soon 
as possible, using Indigo, a little 
Light Red, and Raw Sienna. While 
the background is still wet paint the 
most distant portions of the picture. 
Now paint the red flowers. Finish 
as much as possible while perfectly 
wet, then let it dry entirely before 
adding the finishing touches. This 
process mustbe carried out through- 
out the study. Use Alizarin Crim- 
son, Rose Madder, and a little In- 
dian Yellow. New Blue should be 
washed over when the flower is dry 
for the shadow. The white of the 
centre of the flower is accented by 
the abrupt way the color stops. This 
is the most important spot in the 
picture, and must be given proper 
attention to keep it in its position. 
Now paint round it the rich dark greens and 
reds. For the former use Burnt Sienna and 
Hooker’s Green, broken with Rose Madder, 
Red, Blue, and Alizarin Crimson. Work all 
the dark tones in now. With these tones the 
white flowers will be cut out, and it will be 
seen at once how much color is required to 
render the flowers faithfully. The colors used 
in the white flowers are Cobalt Blue, Rose 
Madder, and a little Lemon Yellow. 

By this time the paper is covered, and there 
only remains the process of bringing the 
study together. Many parts will be found 
too weak and will require repainting ; others 
will be spotty and need simplifying. Another 
part may jump out of its proper position and 
have to be put back by adding a gray of Co- 
balt and Rose Madder. In case any part is 
very faulty, wash it down with a soft sponge 
and repaint it. This process rather enriches 
the work than otherwise. The stems form 
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a very important feature 
in the study ; the positive 
but broken line must be 
insisted upon. Aftermak- 
ing a careful copy, it will 
be well to procure a 
bunch of similar flowers, 
arrange them as much as 
possible as in the study, 
and do from nature what 
you have already had a 
good lesson in. You will 
soon find out how much 
you have learned from 
your work, and the prac- 
tice will be of lasting 
value. 

Pastet Coors: Take 
a velvet paper or pastel 
canvas of the desired 
size, and with charcoal, 
finely cut down, draw the 
principal forms—just to 
place the flowers. Small drawing would be 
unnecessary, as it would certainly be lost in 
the working. Choose always the color to 
match as near as possible. When it cannot 
be found mix one over the other until the 
exact tone is procured. A large assortment 
of colors is necessary. The principal danger 
in pastel painting is in getting it smudgy by 
too much rubbing. Try to rub as little as 
possible. Break the colors one into another. 
To put it in another way, draw all the time 
with the pastels. When completed the pic- 
ture should be put quickly under glass. 

Ruopa Hotmes NICHOLLS. 





WILD FLOWERS. 

“We have converted a disused carriage 
house into a studio, and I am making some 
wild-flower studies, and think they will be of 
use to me next winter. I am surprised to 
find what a great number of charming little 
wild growths there are that look 
lovely on china, and I wonder people 
don’t paint them more. I want to 
paint a set of plates with clover bor- 
ders—not too natural, but just sug- 
gestive of summer bloom, and as 
dainty and airy as little roses are 
painted,” says a country friend. 
“Yes,” I reply, “it is this careful 
study that tells in future work. You 
may not immediately use these special 
flowers, but if you delve deep into nature, 
with instinctive love for it, and portray the 
beautiful wild flowers with truthfulness, you 
will have a fine foundation for designs in 
china painting.” 

Clover in white and pink are lovely for 
china, and daisies may be grouped with them. 
Then there are grasses that grow in the same 
fields, with tiny seed-pods in tender greens, 
blending to pink. For this soft pink use 
Pompadour or Deep Red Brown very light. 
Grasses must not look coarse, or they will 
remind one of weeds. There is a knack in 
painting the clover small. Just as the little 
roses are made by a few curved strokes, so 
pink clover may be painted with swift down- 
ward strokes of pink, wiping out the high 
lights, and a darker pink for depth. A few 
touches of green near the stems hold all to- 
gether. 

China painters need to go oftener to na- 
ture. 

Buttercups are pretty, too, with the glossy 
yellow leaves partly painted with yellow lus- 
tre. Try the combination of cream tint in 
paint with yellow lustre and the buttercups 
in natural shapes, but in a conventional de- 
sign, and finish the design with gold. It is 
a very refreshing combination of color. The 
lustre painted a little deep is just the color of 
buttercups. 

An ideal flower for decoration is the wild 





clematis—white against a green background 
seems its natural element. It is in bloom now 
and lasts until late in the fall. It may be 
painted with large wild flowers on a vase, and 
green lustre would be a fitting background. 
The wild pink is another wild flower in size 
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its many yellow pods, will work in well as 
a border, or on a band about a cup. 


Wild asters group themselves into graceful. 


threes and fives, and hide stems in arrange- 
ment. It is such a mistake to overwork 
stems. They are rarely so beautiful that they 
should be emphasized. Neither do we want 
our wild roses too prickly with thorns. 
“Should wild flowers on china always be 
natural?” I am often asked. 
“Not necessarily,” is my answer. 


@ The shapes may be carried out in paste 


and gold work, as well as color. The 


UZ wild violet makes an admirable shape 
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DRAWN BY 
LEONARD LESTER. 


CLOSED 
GENTIAN. 


and shape appropriate for vases. Paint in 
combination with ferns, and back of the 
group of pinks and ferns use violet lustre 
very light. The closed gentian, too, is pretty 
for a tall shape. It grows among tall . 
The old-fashioned “ butter and eggs,” with 






to reproduce in paste. Because they 
are used conventionally do not make 
them as stiff and straight as little Noah’s-Ark 
animals. Keep the graceful shapes, but group 
them conventionally. ‘ 
Bitter-sweet is a wild berry that could be 
worked out in colored enamels. There are 
many small wild flowers that adapt them- 
selves readily to decoration that are so frail 
that they fade a few minutes after they are 
picked. Take the water-color box right out 
in the fields and woods, and get original stud- 
ies for winter work. The small huckleberry, 
with many colored leaves and innumerable 
ferns, lend themselves gracefully to china 
decoration. Fanny Rowe -t. 





THE ART OF MINERAL PAINTING. 





X. MONOCHROME, 


Tue first attempt in colors in any subject 
had better be in monochrome. If the bene- 
ficial results of such a practice were more 
generally recognized, we should see much 
better brush handling and a more intelligent 
idea of light and shade, even in the efforts 
of beginners. The handling of the pigment 
is exactly the same, without the confusion 
consequent upon one’s first introduction to 
a full palette of color. And quite as often 

pretty and harmonious color depends 
upon the manner in which it is used 

‘\ as upon the means employed to pro- 

1 duce it. 

In a previous chapter I explained the dif- 
ference between hard and soft colors, and the 
necessity for obtaining a certain body in deli- 
cate tints; colors like Delft Blue and Delft 
Green, which are prepared expressly for 
monochrome work, are more satisfactory in 
this respect. But even these are much im- 
proved in quality, without any material change 
in tone, by using with them one of the “ soft ” 
colors (Light Sky Blue, Pearl Gray, Warm 
Gray, and Ivory Yellow), and from them a 
choice can be made to harmonize with any- 
thing. Each possesses body enough to supply 
the deficiency in the other. Copenhagen Gray 
is, perhaps, the only exception, as it glazes 
brilliantly by itself, and is a clean, lovely color 
to work with, but has too much strength to 
use with others. 

Colors that are particularly pleasing for 
monochrome are Deep 
Violet of Gold, Green 
No.7,and Brown Green 
(which makes a tender 
olive) ,Chestnut Brown, 
Brown No. 108, and 
Brown No. 17—the 
last is especially good. 
These with Turquoise 
Blue or Turquoise 
Green are all to be used 
with Pearl Gray. The .. 
good glazing properties 
of this color give soft- 
ness and depth to the 
lightest tints, and if 
they affect the color in 
any way, it is for the 
better bytoning it down 
a little. Deep Purple, 
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fas Deep Red 
Brown, and 
Violet of 
Iron with 
Warm Gray 
are equally 
pleasing. Old 
- Blue, a very near ap- 
ee. Meds proach to the color 

$ of an old Dutch tile, 
unless used on avery 
soft glaze, might 
with advantage have 
a little he!p from 
Light Sky Blue. 

Take for a model 
one of Charles Volk- 
mar’s blue and white 
studies, we will say 
No. 323, “ A Spring 
Morning.” This be- 
ing broad in treat- 
ment, with little de- 
tail, should be satis- 
factorily rendered by 
the most inexperi- 
enced. It can be 
painted on two six- 
inch tiles. In choos- 
ing them, see that 
the edges are as per- 
fect as possible, that 
they may fit closely 
together. They must 
be mounted on a 
small board and fas- 
tened in place by 
narrow strips of 
wood tacked across 
the bottom and both ends. 

On the soft glaze of the tile it might not be 
necessary to use a soft color with blue, but 
for illustration we will do so. In any case, it 
will do no harm. Take out on the palette a 
portion of Delft Blue or Old Blue, as pre- 
ferred, and a smaller quantity of Light Sky 
Blue, and use one of the new mediums, which 
will remain in working condition for an hour 
or longer. Lacking this, make a mixture of 
about five parts balsam and two of oil of 
cloves. Grind down both colors with a touch 
of this; then with one of your broad, flat 
brushes swgep over the whole sky, 
using, perhaps, one part of Light 
Sky Blue to three of Delft, and just 
enough medium to spread it easily. 
Carry a light hand, and, stroking in 
all directions, practise at laying an 
even tint, or comparatively even. 
There is no square inch in the whole 
picture which may be called a per- 
fectly flat tint; consequently, don’t 
use a pad. Add a little more Delft 
Blue as you approach the horizon, 
and also touch in the slight indica- 
tions of clouds. Do not hurry, and do 
not work over it too long. Strengthen 
the color still more for the distance, 
then sweep in the broad light and 
shade of the foreground, but without 
any regard to details, looking for the 
under tint only. 

Next, using a smaller brush, put 
in the hazy indications of a windmill 
and other markings in the distance. 
Block in the tree on the point over 
the boat, and that over the house; 
next the stronger trees and the shad- 
ows in the grass, leaving the under 
tint for the path. Then with still 
stronger color touch in the details 
about the house and trunks of trees 
and dark grasses in the foreground. 
It will not be necessary to use the 
Sky Blue after the first laying in. 
Cut out the light in the sky over the 
house and among the trees, the water 
in the distance, and about the boat; 
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also the light grasses in the foreground. 
It would hardly be possible to leave these 
grasses, and they can afterward be touched 
over with a thin color. Much of this taking 
out can be done with a clean brush, dipped in 
turpentine, and wiped nearly dry on a cloth; 
but don’t use any turpentine on your work or 
an excess of medium; there should be just 
enough to spread the color, and no more, and 
it should keep all the details that you have put 
in so far as sharp as the conditions call for. 

Probably by this time the colors begin to 
dry somewhat. Slip the tiles off the board, 
and, holding them on a wire toaster, dry 
them over the flame of a gas or oil stove, or 
they may be tilted on a grate on the top of the 
range. They should be made very hot, but 
not scorched. When cold enough to handle 
go over them with the scraper, and take out 
every particle of dust where the color begins 
to settle ; and, holding the scraper flat, go very 
gently over the whole surface without break- 
ing the color. Very much of the roughness 
can be removed, and this helps the glaze ma- 
terially. 

Now, with a small brush, a very little medi- 
um, and an exceedingly light hand strengthen 
such details as necessary with little, decided 
touches. But follow the copy closely. It is 
better to do too little than too much; don’t 
get any hard lines. Also remember not to 
touch the same place twice while it is wet. 
This would disturb the first coat and utterly 
ruin the work. It will probably be necessary 
to give a thin wash of color on the lights in 
the water, as it should in no part show the 
white of the tile. 

If the picture at this stage is not entirely 
satisfactory, if you think you could do better 
another time, it is not at all necessary to fire 
it. Think how many such studies art stu- 
dents make and discard. If they were all 
framed and hung, what a chamber of horrors 
it would be! The fact is, there is altogether 
too much work fired. Of course, there is the 
natural curiosity to see how our efforts will 
come out. But rest assured, firing will not 
make it any better, and very often it would be 
far more satisfactory in the end to wipe it off 
and try again. Take another subject, if you 
do not wish to repeat the same, but make sev- 
eral of these broad, simple treatments. The 





little marine views by Mr. 
Volkmar are less com- 
plicated than the pretty 
windmill groups, and try- 
ing other colors will add 
new interest to the prac- 
tice. 

I wish I could impress 
upon every student the 
necessity of working 
upon a large surface at 
first, and so acquire a 
breadth and freedom of 
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WILD PINK. DRAWN BY WAGREZ, 


handling. It is easy enough to come down 
to small work later on, but small beginnings 
make one timid, and even if disposed to at- 
tempt a large surface or subject, the hand- 
ling is likely to be petty and weak. 

After some practice of this kind, try trans- 
lating a landscape in color into monochrome, 
and so learn values and light and shade. 

Going again to The Art Amateur color 
supplements, we find many that will be excel- 
lent for this practice. Taken in the order 
named, Nos. 266, 280, 264 are not far re- 
moved from monochrome. Nos. 245, 247, 
248, all present different problems. Bruce 
Crane’s winter landscapes and No. 319, “A 
Bunch of Grapes.” Try also some of the 
flowers, Nos. 277, 318A, 317, and there are 
many others. I would recommend also that 
these studies be made in colors other 
than blue, selecting for each one that 
will harmonize with the spirit of the 
picture. 

The student who has been faithful 
and practised at these monochromes 
until he has acquired a certain dex- 
terity of handling colors should have 
some reward, and I propose for sum- 
mer work to take up the study of sea- 
weeds as the most simple introduction 
to color, combining them with little 
marine and shore views in mono- 
chrome, choosing a color. for the lat- 
ter harmonizing with the particular 
seaweed that it accompanies. 

To carry out this idea for a set of 
plates, a scroll ornament can be ar- 
ranged so as to partly frame the tittle 
monochrome, and in some cases re- 
peat the form of the seaweed, in a 
slightly conventionalized manner, or 
have shell forms suggested, and some 
arrangement made for enamels. 

Some who are in favored localities 
can gather many kinds of seaweed for 
their models, and specimens properly 
mounted on cardboard can also be 
had in cities.” Very beautiful kinds 
come from the Pacific coast. The 
colors run from the purest Carmine 
through Deep Purple into Violet of 
Iron, from that to Brown No. 17, 
Brown No. 108, and Yellow Brown 
to Ivory Yellow. Another scale of 
color would begin with very pale 
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Mixing Yellow through the Moss Greens to 
Brown Green into Brown No. 17, making 
olive browns, that in turn will run into Yel- 
low, Violet of Iron, and a Jet Black. All 
colors seem to be represented except the iron 
reds. I have one that is a gorgeous 
combination of Deep Purple and 
Orange Red, but have never found 
one that gave any indication of the 
flesh reds of Carnation or Deep Red 
Brown. 

It is not all kinds that can be satis- 
factorily represented, and some of 
the most difficult give the best color 
harmonies, but choose the more sim- 
ple ones to begin with. There are 
those with long, broad leaves, the 
edges very much frilled, which will 
be in clear Carmine A or English 
Pink. Sometimes the whole is cov- 
ered with minute specks of stronger 
Carmine, and the edges as they fold 
back and forth, being transparent, 
show various degrees of strength. 
There are no grays in these; the 
whole is a pure rose color, sometimes 
deepening to crimson (Deep Purple), 
but they grow in clusters, with many 
small ones at the bottom, and the 
grays can be given by fading some 
off into the background. Although 
these are pure in color, they must be 
kept exceedingly soft. Another va- 
-riety of this same is a delicate olive 
green, what would be Brown Green 
and Pearl Gray ; sometimes these are 
flushed with a suggestion of Carmine 
—it is hardly more—but makes an 
exquisite color. And again these will 
run to quite a clear green and deepen 
to a rich glowing olive. The edges 
are much less frilled than the pink. With all 
these kinds the object would be to cover the 
whole with a clear, even tint, and then put in 
the detail with clean, crisp touches. 

Others have slender and much branching 
stems, covered with a fine hair-like growth, 
of from one-eighth to one-fourth an inch 
long, and these are in soft tints of Warm 
Green, Violet of Iron, Deep Purple, Brown 
No. 108, and Brown No. 17, all self-colored. 
The browns sometimes fade into yellow at 
the tips, but in each case the best treatment 
seems to be that of laying in the whole with 
a soft gray—Pearl Gray with Black, or 
Green No. 7 or Brown No. 17. Use a flat 
brush, making short strokes at an angle with 
the stem. Use for this as a medium balsam 
with a very little lavender. It should dry in 
a few moments. Then with a brush having a 
perfect point make a series of hair strokes at 
a slightly different angle from the gray, not 
nearly covering 
it, and using the 
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growth ; the treatment would not differ much 
from the last. Sometimes these will be dis- 
tinctly carmine and a bright sunny green. 
In that case it would be better to omit the 
gray under the carmine. Use the lake very 





DECORATION FOR A BONBONNIERE, 


delicately at first, work up a little stronger, 
and touch the gray over it in parts. These 
different methods of handling will probably 
meet any emergency, always remembering 
that details must never be dry and sharp. 
Such plates would require two or more 
fires, and the backgrounds might be put in 
for the second, giving a chance to carry it 
over the decoration in parts, which could be, 
perhaps, better managed on the clean china. 
Shells would be a pretty addition. Like all 
the rest, they want plenty of gray, and some- 
times may be slightly touched up with white 
enamel, but it must be used quite moist, so it 
will give a sparkle only, and not stand in re- 
lief. Don’t be tempted to ornament your 
seaweed with enamel ; it is altogether too frail 
a growth for that. The enamel is used to 
accentuate the high lights, and must, accord- 
ingly, be handled with a great deal of judg- 
ment. E. C. Darsy. 


HOLLYHOCKS IN MINERAL COLORS. 





Our supplement design is appropriate for 
a large jardiniére or vase, for an umbrella 
stand or a pedestal. The larger pieces will 
have to be fired in the big pottery 
kilns, for they are entirely too tall for 
any amateur kiln. Umbrella stands 
and pedestals may be bought in plain 
white. For a beautiful free painting 
like the hollyhocks try not to make a 
transfer, but sketch the design on the 
china. You will feel more in sym- 
pathy with the quality of the flower 
and your painting will be less labori- 
ous. Use India ink for sketching or 
a lithographic pencil. The pencil 
does very nicely if you can ‘keep it 
sharply pointed. It is so soft that it 
breaks easily, and, being thick, it is 
a clumsy thing to handle—not nearly 
so dainty for a fine mark as a well- 
pointed brush and India ink. 

Paint the flowers and leaves en- 
tirely in grays and greens for the 
first firing. Pink and crimson should 
have only one or two firings, and 
may be merely free washes over the 
shadow colors and on the china where 
it is left free for the local color of the 
flower. 

Grays are the most beautiful when 
they are combined from Carmines, 
Apple Green, and a little Silver Yel- 
low, with Blue in the cold shadows. 
Mix with oil long enough to keep 
open while painting. Tint a back- 
ground of Night Green, Ochre, and 
Moss Green. Naturally, if shadow 
color is used too heavily, the painting 
will be sad and doleful in effect, 
worse than the other extreme of raw color, 
without shadow. Too much shadow gives 
a dark, muddy effect. For the first painting 
be on the safe side by painting the shadows 
very dainty and clear, for they may be deep- 
ened in subsequent firings. 

Work in water-color is fine preparation for 
china painting of this style, but to keep the 
pinks clear in mineral colors is far more diffi- 
cult than in any other method. The firing 
always tells if pinks have not been put on 
clean and pure; and they may be well painted, 
but if overfired, they will lose their pretty 
freshness and become in each firing more and 
more inclined to purple. Overfiring pink 
frequently gives an artistic tone, well suited 
to shadow flowers, but the dainty quality of 
sky pink is lost by too much firing. The less 
prominent flowers, those in half tone and on 
the edge of the group, may be painted with 
pink predominating in the shadows. For the 

first firing put in 
the yellow cen- 





very lightest of 

the local colors: 

follow, chang- 

ing the direction, 

with others of 

stronger color. 

Bynomeans dis- 

turb the first, 

and don’tlose all 

the gray. Lastly, 

put in a fewvery 

decided touches 

in the centre, 

away from the 

edges, which 

must be kept ex- 

ceedingly soft. 

Strengthen the 

stems,orin some 

cases they will 

be cut out light. 
There is an- \ 
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tres. They may 
need to be toned 
down in a final 
firing. Yellows 
come out brave 
| and strong oft- 

ener than they 
i are wanted. Se- 
i pia or the same 
| shadows that are 
usedto paint the 
flowers will call 
them back into 
place. 

Use Rose 
Pompadour for 
the pink flowers 
in the second fir- 
| ing, and finish 

with Ruby and 
Carmine. Use 
the gold colors 








other which is ee 
a wet, mossy 


DECORATIVE COMPOSITION BY BOUCHER. (FOR DESCRIPTION SEE PAGE 86.) 


. (Ruby and Car- 
mine) for the 
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“ CUPIDS’ WASH-DAY.” DECORATIVE PANEL IN PATE SUR PATE BY L. SOLON. 


(For description, see the article on page 86 of this issue.) 
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final firing only on the parts that need a rich 
and pure color. The greens may first be 
laid in with Moss and Apple Green and Sil- 
ver Yellow; for the second firing use Moss 
Green, Dark Green, and Finishing Brown. 
The china should be left clear for the high 
lights of the flowers and for the local white 
quality. 

To group on taller pieces of china, the 
stems and flowers may be continued toward 
the base to nearer the natural growth of the 
hollyhocks. Painted in miniature on small 
vases, you will find them very shapely and 
ornamental. Let there be symmetry of line 
in harmony with the shape decorated and a 
magnificence of color. The flowers fall in all 
directions from the main stems. The 
bloom of the leaves is secured by skilful 
handling of contrast. 

Fanny RowEL.t. 





A HALF DOZEN bouillon cups with as 
many shades as the rainbow, and all 
painted from the same bottle of green 
lustre! There are pinks and maroons and 
bluish colors, with a gen- 
erous sprinkling of spots, 
afd the expectation was, 


DECORATION FOR A STEIN. 


of course, to have them all a uniform green! 

“ Aren't they awful?” 

“Was your china clean?” I ask. 

“Perfectly,” was the reply; and as I knew 
the record of this teacher for careful attention 
to detail, I did not doubt her. 

“T even rubbed each cup with turpentine 
before tinting, to be sure there was not a spot 
to come uneven.” And that explained it. 
Turpentine is the mortal enemy of lustres, 
and the two play all kinds of mischief when 
they come in contact. The lustres are all too 
dainty to even breathe the same atmosphere 
without contamination. To rub china with 
turpentine when it is to be tinted with color 
is a very safe precaution, and helps get a per- 
fect tint, but lustres—no! These tints that 
came out so badly had been put on with a 
brush freshly washed out with turpentine. 


STEIN DECORATED WITH A YACHT 
AND POND-LILIES. 





WE prefer underglaze treatment for steins, 
because they seem more suitable when big 
and strong rather than dainty. But there 
are some very good shapes in steins for over- 
glaze decoration, and our design is suitable 
for both. 

Paint the water and surrounding land- 
scape, with boat, as a panel on the front of 
the stein. Paint in natural coloring greens 
and blues, with deep reflections. It is always 
best to select a “ time of day ” to be described 
by the marine, otherwise one’s shadows and 
depths are apt to be uncertain; if it is noon, 
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lily decoration may be incised—carved out of 
the clay. It is far more elegant and more in 
vogue than in bas-relief, but the carving out 
must be done soon after the stein is shaped. 
The clay would harden in a few days—too 
hard to take an impression. All dry clay 
unbaked is more frail than plaster. When it 
is ready to paint the clay has undergone the 
hardest kind of firing. After the incising the 
stein must be returned to the pottery for this 
firing. 

Almost every one who commences to paint 
underglaze wants a full line of colors, but it 
is better to work in monochrome or in brown 
and écru tints than to mix a half dozen col- 
ors that, without experience, would be sure 
to be a disappointment to the amateur. 
The underglaze stein will need put one 
firing for color and glaze. It is best with- 
out gold. Use the color in harmony with 
the yacht furnishings, and make it in 
some way individual, with an inscription 
below, and the name of the yacht among 
the decorations. 

This same design could be used on one 
of the many shapes of useful 
china boxes, the marine and 
lilies on the top and the base 








the shadows are directly under, of course. 
Morning accords best with the pond-lily bor- 
der, for a well-conducted pond lily usually 
closes in the afternoon. As the flower is not 
to be painted naturally on the stein, this idea 
is not of so much importance. Paint in the 
conventional lilies with light tones of green, 
and deepen against the background of the 
stein, which should be of brown and sepia, 
tinted on heavily, to give the stein the pottery 
element. The background of the painting 
might be in the yacht colors. Keepsakes of 
this kind are much appreciated “on board,” 
and are pleasant reminders of a special trip 
and company. When the yacht colors are 
used, gold may be introduced in the design. 
To paint in underglaze, secure a stein in 
the unglazed state. If modelled without bak- 
ing, all the better, for then the conventional 


(FOR DESCRIPTION SEE ARTICLE GIVEN ON THIS PAGE.) 


of the box in the yacht color, and a little of 
the color about the rim of the lid. 





CompPE- yourself, in china painting, to keep 
the china clean from beginning to end. The 
outside has had all your attention, but con- 
sider also the inside or back of china before 
firing. Look to see if your fingers have been 
decorating, too, in their own fashion, with 
odd daubs of color or gold. It is no trouble 
whatever to take it off with turpentine before 
firing, but afterward! It may be a morning’s 
work. Keep “ taking-off mixture ” or hydro- 
fluoric acid for accidental blemishes only. It 
needs a china painter to appreciate the care 
and thoughtful attention that a really perfect 
piece of decorated china has received. An 
amateur is apt to forget that the greatest 
daintiness is necessary to ensure good results. 
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IRIS DECORATION FOR A PLATE, BY ARTHUR W. DAWSON. 

















ORIENTAL DECORATION FOR A BOWL (SHOWING METHOD OF MAKING A WORKING DESIGN ). 











BY ARTHUR W. DAWSON. 
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EXTERIOR OF AN ARTIST’S 


FIGURE PAINTING. 





AMONG a collection of enamelled and jew- 
elled boxes in the Louvre that were used by 
members of the Royal family are many deco- 
rated with pastoral scenes. The simplicity of 
rural life seems to have appealed most 
strongly to féted luxury. We know how 
much Marie Antoinette loved to be portrayed 
as a French peasant. Whether the powdered 
courtier really liked the occasional farm 
duties imposed upon him by a rural French 
Court may be surmised, but the elaborately 
enamelled bonbonniéres and snuff-boxes of 
that period portray a love of pastoral life, at 
least from an artistic distance. The pastoral 
scene should be used in connection with all 
lovely coloring and elegance of setting, and 
in the coloring leave out all idea of dull Puri- 
tan grays and severe New England economy. 
Pastorals abound with maidens in lovely 
glimmering silks and cavaliers in velvets, 
satins, and lace, the ideal country with plenty 
and luxury. 

Draw the picture given on page 82 care- 
fully. The landscape should be finished in 
soft blue greens and browns, but commence 
by laying in with gray for the foundation. 
Whether with grays of new combination, or 
with the Lacroix or Dresden, test your 
grays thoroughly and know what you are 
using. Whether they will fire darker or 
lighter than you paint them, and whether 
they will become lighter in second: and third 
firing, or disappear to some extent, are things 
you must know of your palette, or you will be 
fated to disappointment. General rules may 
be given about combinations of colors, but 
they must be followed with artistic judg- 
ment to give values. Find out by tests if your 
grays need a light fire in second and third 
painting, or whether they will bear more in- 
tense heat. Generally, figure painting needs 
strong firing first and second time, and light 
for finishing. 

How to Get BEAuTIFUL PAsToRAL PINKs. 
—Carmines are sure to turn purple by several 
fires. They are lovely in one firing. So use 
only for final fire. Lay in the pinks with 
Deep Red Brown, used very thin, and with 
Pompadour. Both colors may be fired sev- 
eral times without becoming ugly. A thin 
wash of Carmine over them makes a beautiful 
rose color. The same foundation may be 
worked up with Ruby. Deep Red Brown added 
to Carmine No. 1 or 2 insures a pretty pink 
if not overfired. Carmine No. 2 is very pretty 
if fired but once. It may stand two firings, 
but is apt to become suddenly hopelessly ugly, 
a sort of muddy lavender pink. Nothing can 
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reclaim its lost beauty except to deepen with 
same color. Night Green is the foundation of 
lovely blues, toned with deep blue. 

Keep the colors very tender in the pastoral. 
The tones are quite in shadow, from the sur- 
rounding foliage. It may be all painted quite 
in detail, but be careful not to accent with 
darks. The base of the bonbonniére and 
edge of lid should be of one color of lustre. 
The bluish green is a favorite color on French 
ware. If the gown should be painted with 
pink, green would be the prettiest for the 
base, but if a violet gown is used, paint the 
base with rose lustre, which is a charming 
color for a cabinet piece. For the figure by 
Boucher lay in the flesh tones with Silver 
Yellow, Carnation, and Deep Blue Green for 
the first firing, and the roses with Pompadour 
and Deep Red Brown; the drapery with Tur- 
quoise Blue. The shadows of the light hair 
may be laid in with a grayish brown or warm 
brown of color, mixed with Finishing Brown 
as a foundation. 

The method of finishing figure painting on 
china was very carefully given in the June 
and July issues of The Art Amateur for both 
light and dark flesh tones and surrounding 
draperies, and apply to this subject. 





“CUPIDS’ WASH-DAY.” 





Soton’s famous pate sur pate is raised fig- 
ure work in white enamel on Minton ware. 
Each work of Solon is individual, and has 
rare value, because he is original to the ex- 
tent even of never producing a composition 
but once. His ideas are poetic and his figures 
ideal and fanciful, but withal very carefully 
and well drawn. The figures are always in 
white, but the backgrounds vary in color. 
Brown is his favorite, because it throws the 
art work into distinct relief, without the de- 
tracting effect of a rarely beautiful color. The 
rich, deep blue background of plate, vase, or 
tile is, perhaps, more generally appreciated. 
It is an exquisite color in itself, but, accord- 
ing to Solon’s theory, detracts from the deco- 
rative work on its surface. The brown as a 
background retires and throws the enamels 
into perfect relief. Cool pink is another back- 
ground color used, and maroon, gray, green 
grays, blues, and black. 

The raised effect is fired directly upon the 
bisque, and the glaze is applied over all. Solon 
commences by putting on a thin paste outline. 
Sometimes before the work is completed there 
are as many as fifty layers of paste, but not 
necessarily so many firings. 

To produce the design in china, secure a 
Minton tile, if possible, or the decoration may 


be put around the body of a vase. Tint an 
even background over the china, even where 
the design is to be placed. Sketch the design 
accurately in India ink, making a very fine 
outline. For the enamel use German relief 
white with one-eighth the amount of English 
enamel, or put with the relief white a very 
small amount of flux, to insure a glaze. Keep 
the enamel mixture very pure, principally of 
relief white, which requires a hard firing and 
is sure to last. Enamels that fire just right in 
the hottest part of the kiln are permanent. 
When enamels are so soft that they glaze 
easily, they are liable to chip off. It is best 
to use the relief white pure for the first fir- 
ings. It may not glaze, but a glaze is not 
necessary until the final fire. 

Rub down with turpentine, and make it 
smooth with the muller, and use just enough 
Dresden oil to keep it open to model. If the 
enamel should blister, there has been too 
much oil used. For such an important work 
as this the enamels should be well tested, and 
tested also as to whether they are the right 
degree to adhere properly to the special piece 
of china on which the work is to be done. 

Part of the design could be selected for a 
ten-inch tile, or part, as the little cupid in 
basket, could be used on a vase or bonbon- 
niére. Very pretty cups and-saucers could be 
carried out in this style, with body color 
(background) very evenly tinted, and cupids, 
flowers, and doves in bas-relief. 

The design on a bronze background could 
be modelled in raised paste and covered with 
gold, and another method of working out the 
pretty idea expressed by “ Cupids’ Wash- 
Day ” would be to paint the entire design on 
a vase in mineral colors. 





FLEUR-DE-LIS DECORATION. 





Tuis design is admirably adapted also for 
a bowl. The fleur-de-lis suggests lilac col- 
ors, or pink. The violet shade that contains 
a good deal of pink is prettier by gaslight 
than when blue predominates. Some lilac and 
violet tints that are beautiful in day-time be- 
come flat and dull when used in the evening. 
Inclining to pink, they are very beautiful. 
Some rich, deep purples appear black at night. 
As it would be quite a shock to see one’s 
handsome plates put on mourning for a din- 
ner party, test the effect of your violets and 
purples by gaslight. 

Three tones of violet and two shades of 
gold would be a very beautiful treatment for 
this design. I would also use violet lustre. 
Select the spaces for the deepest colors, in- 
dicated by the depth of color in the design, 
and grade the colors so that the fleur-de-lis 
shows prettily against a gold background. 
The plate would probably need three firings. 

This would be very lovely for a salad set, 
worked out in green and gold, with cream 
centre to the plate. Apple Green would be 
the color to use, in several different depths, 
against a background of green lustre. Accent 
the flowers and edges with flat gold. F. R. 
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EMBROIDERY. 





Our design for spangle-work in this num- 
ber of The Art Amateur would produce a 
rich effect on a mantle or costume for private 
theatricals. It may be used as a border for 
the mantle or as the front or border for a 
dress. The design would also be appropriate 
for a standard fire-screen, worked on black, 
dark blue, or crimson velvet or plush in gold 
or silver bullion thread, not tinsel, as the lat- 
ter tarnishes quickly. Work all the scrolls in 
outline stitch, ending each spray with a small 
spangle, sewed on very firmly and quite flat. 
Let the heavy, waving line from rosette to 
rosette be in a different stitch, say overhand 
stitch. For variety, the corner rosettes may 
be in solid stitch; but the others, following 
the pattern, should have the centre only in 
solid stitch, with single threads radiating 
from it to the two rows of spangles which 
form the rosette. The straight lines of the 
narrow border between the inner and outer 
scrolls should be in outline stitch. The inner 
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scroll had better be worked in the same way 
as the outer, and the small rosettes which 
finish the pattern on the inside should be in 
outline stitch, each stitch finished with a 
spangle. This pattern may be mounted for 
a screen'on a standard frame of black enam- 
elled wood with a little gold on the feet and 
the knobs or other finish of the uprights. It 
should be lined on the side turned toward the 
fire with silk of the same color as the face. 
The spray of double poppies for embroi- 
dery may be utilized as decoration for a glove 
or handkerchief case, made of silk or satin in 
any desired color or of any suitable cotton 
stuff material, if the design is worked in em- 
broidery cottons. The flowers may be poppy 
red, pink, or white. The leaves and stems 
should be in grayish green. Work the flow- 
ers in solid stitch. In the one which opens 
toward the spectator a few lines of black may 
be introduced between the small inner petals 
to represent the stamens, each black thread 
to have a small ball or knot at its end, formed 
by twisting the thread six or seven times 





around the needle and then drawing the 
thread through. The small, rosette-like form 
in the centre of this particular flower is the 
stigma. It should be worked in green. The 
leaves may be either in solid or outline stitch. 
The stems should be in close overhand stitch, 
taking an occasional stitch out from the stem 
to give the hairy appearance peculiar to the 
plant. From the designs for monograms 
given in this number one may be selected to 
finish the design. The closed buds should be 
in green, worked like the stems, but it would 
be characteristic to introduce a little bright 
red at the tip where the petals burst their way 
through the sheath of green. 





AN ARTIST’S “ BUNGALOW.” 





THE plan, perspective drawing, and view 
of the main hall of an artist’s cottage, which 
we publish herewith, will commend them- 
selves not to artists only, but to every one 
who desires a house at once comfortable and 
picturesque, and such as can be erected for 
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a moderate sum. The house is in the manner 
of a bungalow. Its low-pitched roof may be 
either wholly in red tiles in the California- 
Spanish fashion, or, where shingles are 
cheaper, these may be used, painted brown or 
dark green, with effective tile copings. The 
walls are of wood, but with a coating of 
stucco to the upper story. This may be kal- 
somined of a light buff tint. The lower story 
is clapboarded, and may be painted white or 
buff. The veranda should be treated in the 
same colors. To appear at its best, such a 
house should have a setting of green lawns 
and foliage. 

By consulting the plan, it will be seen that 
the wide hall opens directly off the veranda. 
From it one enters, on the left, the studio and 
reception-room, provided with a large pro- 
jecting window, shown on the perspective 
plan. The library opens from the studio, and 
also has a door upon the hall. All three of 
these rooms, as well as the bedrooms above 
them, are heated by the same chimney-stack, 
which effects a great saving in construction. 
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On the other side of the hall are the dining- 
room, pantry, and kitchen, with the staircase 
between them and the library. A separate 
stairs furnishes communication between the 
cellar, the kitchen, and the servants’ sleeping 
quarters over the latter. 

An idea of the style of interior furnishing 
suitable may be obtained from our perspec- 
tive view of the large entrance hall, which 
serves as a general living-room. The walls are 
cased with hard wood to the height of about 
five feet. Above that they are of tinted plas- 
ter. The floor is also of polished wood, with 
a square of glazed red tiling before the fire- 
place and a large rug in the centre. From the 
middle of the plain ceiling hangs a deer-horn 
chandelier, which may be fitted for lamps or 
candles. To the right is shown the staircase 
and the door to the library. To the left is the 
door to the studio and reception-room. 

The chimney corner is the most picturesque 
feature of the room. The fireplace_is arched 
with rough stone. The mantel-shelf, continu- 
ous with the wainscoting, holds a collection 
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of tankards, flagons, and tobacco-boxes, sug- 
gesting many a cosey chat on cool autumn 
evenings. Under the deers’ heads which 
decorate the walls are two well-cushioned 
seats. The fire-screen, in pierced brass, is a 
cheerful-looking object, even in summer. The 
portiéres may be in any heavy, dark-colored 
stuff—a brown or dark-red plush with a deep 
edging of some corresponding patterned stuff 
would answer. The settle, next the library 
door, furnishes an opportunity for the ama- 
teur, for the panels of its tall back may be 
filled with wood-carvings, hand-stamped 
leather, or stamped brass. More work for the 
amateur is suggested by the stand which sup- 
ports a small palm at the other side of the 
door. This, which is of wood, may be deco- 
rated in Moorish patterns with pearl inlay, or 
in pyrography. The umbrella-stand, if of 
metal, may be decorated in repoussé. Other 
opportunities are offered by the chimney-seats 
in the studio and the corner chimney in the 
library ; and artistic needlework may be lav- 
ished on the cushions and portiéres. 
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DECORATION FOR A CALENDAR. TO BE EXECUTED IN WATER-COLORS. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REMINISCENCES, by Justin M’Carthy. It would 
be hard to find anything more delightful in the way 
of literature than the two volumes of reminiscences 
by the great Irish Nationalist which are before us. 
We are introduced to almost all of the famous 
men and women of the Victorian era, and as among 
Mr. M’Carthy’s intimate acquaintances he num- 
bered all the great statesmen, poets, churchmen, art- 
ists, actors, and novelists of the last fifty years, it 
can readily be appreciated how valuable are those 
reminiscences which show the personalities of the 
men who have moulded the world’s history since 
1850. The story commences at the period of his 
arrival in London, when, fired with youthful am- 
bition to take up literature as a profession, he gets 
a position on the staff of The Morning Star. He 
writes most entertainingly of the artists and jour- 
nalists he met while in that capacity. Under the 
title of “ The Exile World of London” he tells 
many interesting stories of Kossuth and Garibaldi, 
Louis Napoleon, and the German exiled poet, Fer- 
dinand Freligrath. His acquaintance with Tenny- 
son, Thackeray, and Dickens is described under the 
chapter “ The Princes of Literature.” Particularly 
interesting are those on “ Queen of the Western 
Waves” and “ Bgston’s Literary Men,” in which 
the author gives fis recollections of his first tour 
of America, during which he met William Cullen 
Bryant, George Ripley, Horace Greeley, Cyrus 
Field, Alice and Phcebe Cary, Wendell Phillips, 
and Jim Fisk, in New York, and Lowell, Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Holmes, in Boston. The eight 
hundred pages devoted to these reminiscences are 
written in a crisp, kindly, and humorous manner. 
(Harper & Brothers, $4.50.) 


Tue SAnTIAco CAMPAIGN, by Captain John Bige- 
low. The author of this book is already well known 
in army circles by his “ Principles of Strategy,” a 
very valuable work on military tactics. His de- 
scription and criticism of the manner of conducting 
the Santiago campaign are therefore authoritative. 
Captain Bigelow writes modestly throughout, and 
has much to say of the work of the “ regulars” in 
general and the colored troops in particular. He 
describes the battle in which he was engaged and 
the picturesque incidents which came under his ob- 
servation with great dramatic force. The last 
chapter is most important, because it is a careful 
discussion of the whole military question as con- 
cerned with the United States. It presents a clear 
view of the present situation, points out the radical 
defects of our system, and gives the author’s opin- 
ion as to the best plans to remedy those defects. 
The book is in every way a valuable contribution 
to military science. (Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) 


Tue SIGN or THE Cross, by Wilson Barrett, is 
a very powerfully w.itten story of the period during 
which Nero was Emperor of Rome. The trials and 
tribulations of the early followers of Christ are 
depicted with a vivid realism. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., $1.50.) 

JAPAN IN TRANSITION, by Stafford Ransome. 
This is a comparative study of the progress, policy, 
and methods of the Japanese since their war with 
China. In his introduction the author points out that 
there are three distinct Japans in existence to-day 
—the old Japan as it has been for two thousand 
years; the new Japan, which as yet has hardly 
been born, and transition Japan. It is safe to say 
that the most interesting and pertinent fact in Ja- 
pan’s history during the last generation has been 
her treatment of foreigners. Rigidly excluded for 
generations, when they were finally admitted, the 
Japanese rapidly adopted their methods and their 
religion, sought foreign teachers, engineers, and 
officers. And now, according to Japan in transi- 
tion, that they have learned all that the foreigner 
can teach them, they are relegating their instructors 
to the background with the cry, “Japan for the 
Japanese.” Mr. Ransome shows that even those 
who accepted Christianity did so only for the in- 
struction which the missionaries could give them. 
In the army and navy the same state of affairs 
exists. English and German officers who fought 
for Japan through the Chinese War are needed no 
longer—simply for the reason that the military 
schools which were founded through their efforts 
have developed first-class Japanese officers. The 





only foreigners who command any real respect in 
Japan to-day are the ambassadors of the Powers. 
The author shows how a complete industrial system 
has been evolved from European and American 
models; how Christianity is tolerated as a harmless 


religion ; how, like other religions, it is considered 
a useless burden to the average highly educated 
Japanese. The school statistics are worth reflec- 
tion. Two-thirds of the total population of school 
age are receiving tuition of a sort which in quality 
compares favorably with that meted out to the 
people of any country of the world. To most people 
this book will come as a revelation, and will change 
all previously formed opinions concerning Japan, 
which is certainly one of the most astute, scheming, 
and self-sufficient nations on the face of the earth 
to-day. (Harper & Brothers, $3.00.) 


Dreyrus. These are the letters written by Cap- 
tain Dreyfus to his wife while he was in prison, and 
they cover a period of four years. No one can read 
those pathetic letters, every one of which breathes 
the hope that his name may be cleared of the un- 
just stigma, without being convinced of the abso- 
lute innocence and integrity of the writer. (Harper 
& Brothers, $1.00.) 


Mr., Miss, ‘and Mrs., by Charles Bloomingdale, 
Jr. Mr. Bloomingdale has in this series given us 
some remarkably clever stories of life in the higher 
social sphere, and he has invested his tales with so 
many curious happenings that the reader’s interest 
is sustained throughout. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
$1.25.) 

Kinc or Knave, WuHicn Wins? An old tale of 
Huguenot days, edited by William Henry Johnson. 
This is a sequel to the author’s successful romance 
of the time of Henry of Navarre, entitled ‘ The 
King’s Henchman.” Much of its interest centres 
in the personality of the famous Gabrielle d’Estrées 
and the efforts of Henry of Navarre to obtain pos- 
session of the throne of France. Incidentally, the 
author gives a history of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, and throughout the book makes clear the 
manners and course of events in France at the 
time. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.50.) 


How Count Totstoy Lives AND Works. Trans- 
lated from the Russian of P. A. Sergylenko by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. The author first knew Tolstoy 
in 1892, and from that time has enjoyed a personal 
and intimate friendship with the family. He pic- 
tures in a simple and vivid style the way in which 
Tolstoy and his eldest daughter live as vegetarians, 
while the Countess and the rest of the children live 
in the ordinary conventional manner. He shows 
his dealings with beggars and pensioners, and re- 
peats interesting conversations, in which light is 
thrown on the Count’s theories. Miss Hapgood, the 
translator, who has herself visited the Tolstoys in 
Russia, is particularly well qualified to be the Eng- 
lish interpreter of this most interesting book. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., $1.25.) 


THE June number of Sunset is a highly interest- 
ing one, devoted in the main to California and 
Californian scenery. The illustrations (mostly 
photographs) are good and the text bright and en- 
tertaining. It is published by the Southern Pacific 
Co., New York. 





ART SCHOOL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, reopens at the 
endof September. It not only goes in for the regular 
art-school course, but also wood-carving, repoussé 
work, stained glass, designing for wall-paper, car- 
pets, and so forth. There is a special class for the 
training of teachers. The instructors are: S. H. 
Adams, A. W. Dow, H. Prellwitz, I. C. Haskell, 
K. E. Shattuck, V. C. Griffith, C. F. Edminster, 
A. C. Nye, H. B. Froelich, E. K. Fenner, M. A. 
Hurlbut, D. M. Norton, L. Loeffler; Frederic B. 
Pratt, Secretary; W. S. Perry, Director of Depart- 
ment. 


Tue ScHoor or DRAWING AND PAINTING, Boston, 
opens its season on October 2d—its twenty-fourth 
year. There are special inducements to pupils—the 
Paige Foreign Scholarship, Helen Hamblen Scholar- 
ship, ten free scholarships, and six prizes in money. 
The instructors are: F. C. Tarbell, F. W. Benson, 
Philip Hale, Drawing and Painting; B. L. Pratt, 
Modelling; Mrs. Wm. Stone, Decorative Design; 
E. W. Emerson, Anatomy; A. K. Cross, Perspec- 
tive. Miss Elizabeth Lombard is the Principal. 


Tue Oscoop Art ScHoor’s winter term will begin 
this month. The summer one, devoted especially 
to the interests of teachers and those visiting New 
York for a short time, has been highly successful, 
and the winter classes promise to be well filled. 
Many new changes for the comfort of the pupils 
have been made, and ceramic painters especially will 





be given the benefit of several new experiments in 
coloring, as well as of a great many rare designs. 
Miss Osgood will take a party abroad next year to 
visit the Paris Exposition and other places. 


Tue sixteenth year of the Cowles Art School 
opened in new and attractive studios. The pupils 
have a chance to compete for several scholarships 
and prizes. The instructors are: Joseph De Camp, 
Andreas M. Andersen, Amy M. Sacker. Special 
Classes: W. L. Taylor, C. Howard Walker, W. F. 
Crocker, H. L. Todd. Mr. F. M. Cowles is the 
principal. 


Tue Apetput Cotiecr, Brooklyn, of which Mr. 
J. B. Whittaker is the principal, makes a specialty 
of its individual instruction in all classes. There is 
no grade work, and a pupil can begin at any time. 
There are morning and afternoon classes daily and 
evening classes on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thurs- 
days. The rooms, of which there are six, are large 
and spacious. 


THe Scnoor or Inpustriat Art, Philadelphia, 
has the largest life class in that city. In addition 
to drawing and painting, there is a regular course 
in architecture, mural decoration, textile designing, 
weaving, and dyeing. Mr. L. W. Miller is espe- 
cially considerate of the comfort of the students. 
The building is furnished with such excellent lights 
that color work can be undertaken by the evening 
classes. 


Tue Co_umsus Art ScHoor begins its twenty- 
first year on October 2d. Special attention will 
be devoted to pen drawing, composition, china deco- 
ration, and anatomy, in addition to the regular 
painting and modelling classes. 


THe Von RyprincsvArp ScHoor or Woop Carvinc 
opens on October 1st with a full stock of materials 
for carving and a great many new designs. Free 
use of the carving tools is allowed to pupils while 
working in the studio. Both beginners and teachers 
are received, and every pupil is given individual 
instruction by Mr. Von Rydingsvard. In this way 
very rapid progress is made. 


THe Lowett ScuHoor or INDUSTRIAL AND Deco- 
RATIVE DesIGN, Boston, which is free to pupils, gives 
instruction in designing for wall-paper, carpets, 
textiles, china painting, and cast drawing. It opens 
at the end of this month. 


Tue New York ScnHoot or Ittustration is con- 
ducted under the same management as the success- 
ful Correspondence School of Illustrating, and in 
addition to the regular courses is added complete 
instruction in all of the technical processes of mak- 
ing newspaper pictures and other illustrations. The 
instructors are: Charles Hope Provost (Director), 
contributor to Life, Truth, Scribners; M. de Lip- 
man, contributor to New York Herald, and so forth, 
and formerly art editor of New York Journal; Miss 
Janie Zimmerman, pupil of Douglas Volk, W. L. 
Metcalf, Francis C. Jones; R. L. Curran, Photog- 
raphy, contributor to Cosmopolitan, Truth, Illus- 
trated American; E. C. Darby (Ceramic Decora- 
tion), regular contributor to The Art Amateur on 
ceramic subjects. Besides the regular courses in 
illustrating, instruction is offered in painting on 
china and in designing for wall-paper, oilcloth, cal- 
ico, shades, and lithographic work. 


Tue thirty-first year of the Art Academy of Cin- 
cinnati will open on the 25th of September. The 
corps of teachers remains as last year with the ex- 
ception that Mr. Clement J. Barnhorn has been ap- 
pointed to succeed as teacher of modelling the late 
Louis T. Rebisso. Mr. Barnhorn is a native of this 
plact and was for many years a pupil of the Art 
Academy, after which he studied in Paris for five 
years under Puech and Mercié. An _ honorable 
mention was awarded him for his “ Magdalen” in the 
Salon, Paris. His latest important work is the 
large bronze memorial tablet, erected at Fort 
Thomas in honor of the Sixth United States In- 
fantry Regiment in action before Santiago. In the 
drawing and painting school are five life classes 
daily and three preparatory classes. There is also 
instruction in wood-carving and in china painting. 
Attention is also given to artistic anatomy, compo- 
sition, and illustration. The complete list of teach- 
ers is as follows: 

Lire Crasses: Thomas S. Noble, V. Nowottny, 
L. H. Meakin, J. H. Sharp, O. W. Beck. 

Preparatory Crasses: Caroline A. Lord, Hen- 
rietta Wilson, Mrs. R. R. W. Gregg. 

Woopn-Carvinc: W. H. Fry. 

Curna ParntinG: Miss Anna Riis. 

Owing to the large endowment—now over $393,- 
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ooo—the school is able to provide tuition at a nomi- 
nal charge—about one-fifth of the actual cost to the 
institution. There has lately been founded a special 
scholarship fund, to be known as the Louise Ingalls 
Memorial Fund. The income from the fund is 
$600 a year, which will be divided among a small 
number of students attending the Academy. Rules 
have not yet been prepared for the manner of its 
distribution, but it will probably be in amounts 
sufficient to enable a few students of limited means 
to study each year without financial embarrassment. 
In addition to this the Academy has been and will 
continue to expend some $350 in aid of students, 
making a total expenditure in scholarships of $950, 
not including the free tuition that in each case is 
carried with a scholarship. 

The school is located in a park, easily accessible 
from the heart of the city, and is near the Art 
Museum, to which students have free access. The 
number of students enrolled at the Art Academy 
each year varies from four hundred and fifty to 
five hundred. 


Tue Ertc Pare Scnoor or Art has for its head 
instructor Mr. Eric Pape, who is assisted by Mrs. 
Pape. A special feature is the illustration class 
with costume models, and the evening life and illus- 
tration classes for men, which have been highly suc- 
cessful. 


Mr. Wacter Satrervee’s classes in Illustration, 
Composition, and Decoration are now open. Special 
attention is given to private pupils. 


Tue Hart Scuoor or Ceramic Art makes a 
specialty of its flower painting—roses and orchids 
especially—of which branch of ceramic decoration 
they are especially proud. 


Mr. Franz Biscuorr, Mr. T. Marshall Fry, Mrs. 
Fanny Rowell, Mrs. Mary Alley Neal, the Misses 
Mason, Mrs. Cecilia Bennett, Miss M. Helen Mont- 
fort, Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, and Miss Dorothea 
Warren’s classes in water-color and ceramic paint- 
ing all open this month. 





Tue Art Amarteur’s free trip to the Paris Ex- 
position was fully described in the August issue. 
The number of subscriptions necessary to secure 
this will be found on one of our advertising pages. 


IMPORTANT TO CHINA PAINTERS 


BOUR( EOIS Ain e Ce SSSSSSASASSSIAISSSSSSSSSSHASSISHOOH 


18 Rue Croix des Petits Champs, PARIS | 
y 
THREE FACTORIES &} 
22 Rue Claude-Tillier, Paris Q , 

57 Rue Armande-Carrei, Montreuil-s/Bois (Seine) 
and Senon (Meuse) 


The Oldest and Largest Manufac- 
turer of Porcelain Colors in the 


American China Painters of 
Unequalled Fineness, Strength, | 
Brilliancy and Firing Qualities. | ‘ 





The Bourgeois] ’ 
WORLD RENOWNED 4 SoSECS 


Pictures 
Mounted 
With « 


World. g 
4 S’ 
Special lines fitted to the needs of HIGGIN 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


Y. C.—There are various reasons why paste chips 
off. You may have used too much paste or you 
opened the kiln too soon, or, perhaps, fired before 
the paste was dry. Gold rubbing off is a sure sign 
it was not fired enough. 


N. N. C.—China clay holds water even without 
a glaze, but pottery clay needs the glaze to keep the 
water from soaking through. 


T. P. J.—Deep Red Brown and dark greens are 
frequently painted on the china for background, 
dark, rich, and even, without padding. A little ex- 
perience is needed to put them on with even, flat 
strokes, blending with the brush. 


Se_ma.—Gum tragacanth is put with underglaze 
colors to make them flow well while being used, and 
a little gum-arabic is used to make the color hold 
to the biscuit. If the color becomes too thick to 
work well, you will readily know that too much 
tragacanth has been used. It will be gummy—the 
same effect as if too much oil had been used with 
any color. If the color peels off while painting 
or as soon as dry, you will realize that too much 
gum-arabic has been used. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


B. G.—To stretch your paper on a board, turn 
about half an inch under all around the required 
size, then wet the paper back and front, omitting 
the parts turned under. When the paper is thor- 
oughly wet glue the edges to a board and leave it 
to dry, which it will do in about an hour. Paste is 
sometimes used successfully, but it will often pull 
up on one side and spoil the whole. The paper 
should be 140-lb. weight, hot pressed. 


T. H.—By conventional treatment is not meant 
only a firm, hard, rigid use of material. The design 
can be made flowing and graceful, yet the adapta- 
tion of the ornament to its place must never be 
omitted or overlooked. Movable objects, such as 
furniture, pottery, silverware, or china, are neces- 
sarily seen in many different lights. Therefore it 
would be folly to make use of the accidental lights 
and shades, and particularly the cast shadows of 
nature, as these would be all reversed if the object 


Have an excellence peculiarly their 


ing paste— 





or circulars free, from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


168 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 
London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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own. The best results are only pro- 
duced by the best methods and 
means—the best results in Photograph, 
Poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mount- 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


(Excellent novel brush with each jar). 


At Dealers in Photo Supplies, 
Artists’ Materials and Stationery. 


A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for thirty cts. 


was turned around. So, for walls, what is gener- 
ally termed a flat treatment is more desirable. You 
depend upon the beauty of form and line and in- 
vention of ornament to please the eye and satisfy 
the taste. 


Woop-Carver.—The genuine Addis tools for 
wood-carving can be bought from Messrs. Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co., 209 Bowery, New York. 
Send for their illustrated catalogue. 


S. U. H.—Students who do not want to go to the 
expense of buying stretchers already mounted with 
canvas will find it more economical to buy the can- 
vas by the roll, and stretch it at home. Before the 
patent stretchers, now so popular, were used, it was 
necessary to buy a pair of canvas stretchers, and it 
was a much more difficult process. Now, the stu- 
dent must place the roll of canvas on the floor and 
put the stretcher over it. Then with a pencil draw 
a line, allowing enough canvas to cover over the 
edges easily. Cut off with a pair of scissors, being 
always careful to cut the canvas to the best advan- 
tage. You will require a small-sized packet of 
tacks and a hammer. Put a tack first at the top 
and bottom of the stretcher and then at the sides. 
The tacks should be put in lightly at first, and when 
the proper placing of the canvas is secured add as 
many as will secure it firmly. When all are in the 
canvas will look slack. Slip the little pieces of 
wood (which come with the stretchers) into the 
corners—two in each corner—and hammer until 
the canvas is taut. 


A. C. L.—Yes; the quill pen is an excellent tool 
for the illustrator. With it the finest or the heaviest 
line can be made, and it has an additional advan- 
tage in that the feather end can also be cut so as 
to be made use of as a brush. Strip the quill up 
to within a short distance of the end, leaving only 
so much of the blade of the feather as is required, 
and then trim the end so as to make rather a 
blunt point. This makes a coarse but elastic and 
very useful brush with which to put in large masses 
of black or to draw very heavy outlines. This 
feather end can also be cut in a number of ways to 
give as many varieties of touch for foliage and 
texture. Messrs. Charles M. Higgins & Co., 168 
Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacture draw- 
ing inks in various colors. Their black inks have 
become world renowned for their excellence. Send 
for their color card showing the actual inks. 


M. T. Wynne’s 
Complete Art 


Is Now 


| Supply Store tine 


A Great Clearance Sale 


of A. Binant’s Celebrated 
All Wool Tapestry Canvas 
At Cost Prices. All Widths 


It pays to buy the best at regular prices. Don't, there- 
fore, miss this opportunity to get the best at the bare 
| cost of importation! (This canvas was first introduced 
| in the U. S. by the famous artist, B. Grenié.) 
| New Shapes in White China received weekly from 
| all the factories in Europe and America. 
The Latest Novelties in Art Material Generally. 
The Lowest Prices. The Most Reliable Service. 


M. T. WYNNE, $5Zast 13th Street, 
Corner Broadway, NEW YORK 
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E. M. GUBSCH & 00., 





Porcelain 
Colors 


are to be had in the largest sizes, the greatest s 5 a s orative art, consisting of tables, 5 
variety of shades, and at lower prices than any Lr 1S S O Ors an a eria | chairs, tabourettes, plaques, pic- 
others. Their use will facilitate the work of ture frames. panels, and a great 


beginners, add fascination to that of advanced 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. | wogitcte 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


119 East 23d St., New York 
SPECIALTIES IN 


PYROGRAPHY OR FIRE | 
HING WORK 


Best of Imported Apparatus. § 
Alarge stock of goods, plain 
andin the completed state, espe- 
cially designed for this new dec- 


| variety of other wares. 


| DESIGNS FOR SALE. 

















amateurs, and assure better results to profes- 
sional china decorators as well. 


OILS AND MEDIUMS. 


A. V. BENOIT 


Manufacturer & Importer of Artists’ Materials 


Sole Agent for the United States, Canada & S. America. | Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing many instructions how to mix and apply colors, to 


146 & 148 FULTON ST.,NEW YORK) 4 © 4 papits & CO., 46 West Broadway, New York 





Ask your dealer for A.V.B. ‘‘ Special White” 


Colors, Gold, Mediums and Brushes 
Insist upon your dealer supplying you with the Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes . pier: 

BOURGEOIS PORCELAIN COLORS | Hoist Oleo Colors in Tabes For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting 
Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac Gold Paint 


For China and Glass Painting 
For Oil Painting! China Painting as a Business. 





By One Who Has Succeeded. 


For Gilding Baskets, Frames, Statues, etc. Octavo, Paper, 25 cents. A word 





(BETWEEN PARK PLACE AND MURRAY ST.) 


of valuable advice and aid to 
china painters who wish to 
make it pay. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 23 Union Sq., XN. Y. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ArT AMATEUR 
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Le Mesurier Artists’ Tube Colors 


are, with few exceptions, the largest in the American Market and are sold by 
dealers throughout the country. 











PURLEY 


195 &147 STATE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


When originating this now- 
popular line of Artists’ Colors, 
ipa nope airy rishing quantity with qualiy. 

= gue iV. 

ARTISTS’ COLORS Since then, all leading manu- 

and to-day rank FIRST in QUAL- ga facturers have adopted our 
ITY, TONE, FINENESS and PURITY. ~t StZeS. 


These colors are now ad- 
|mittedly the 





Send for free copy of booklet containing complete list of shades and testimonials 
as to the superiority of Ie Mesurier Tube Colors from Daniel Huntington, Elliott 
Daingerfield, Wordsworth Thompson, A. T. Bricher, Childe Hassam, and many 





ESTABLISHED SIXTY YEARS AGO 


WHITE CHINA 
FoR DECORATING 


Over Two Thousand Shapes in Stock 








We are confined to no particular make, but 
have the best FRENCH China finished 
to our special order 
Shipped direct to us in bond 


Large variety of our own shapes 


Control Decorating Establishment with four 
kilns for firing 


Supply teachers and pupils at the lowest 
price 


Ship all over the United States 


Give expert attention to correspondence and 
special orders. 


WRITE For CATALOGUE A.A. 





ALONG THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. 








No other river in the world is 
like the Columbia. Its fish are 
shipped to every part of the world. 
Ships from the Oriental countries 
and the islands of the Pacific pass 
to and fro upon it, and the scenery 
along its banks is charming. 

This country is reached by the 
New York Central and its connec- 
tions; in fact, any part of the 
Pacific Coast can be easily and 
quickly reached by the New York 
Central Lines. 

For a copy of the “ Luxury of Modern Railway 

Travel” send one 2-cent stamp to George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





gHabla V. Espafiol ? 
Parlez-Vous Frangais? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano? 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or 
German. Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of 
the teacher. Terms for membership, $5.00 for each 
language. All questions answered and all exercises cor- 
rected free of charge. Part I (3 Lessons), either lan 
guage, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


KEEP COOL 


During the hot weather 
of summer buy an 


ARCTIC 
FAN 
MOTOR 


For city or suburban 
; can be moved 
to any part of house ; 
recommended for the 
sick room or hospital. 
Write for cata’ 
and prices. 
JOHN E. FULLER, [fr., 93-95 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





























Bureau of Practical Home Decora- 
tion. Send for circular. THE ArT 


other of the foremost American artists. 


MADE BY JOHN W. MASURY & SON 


WHO FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS HAVE MANUFACTURED 


Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, Wood Stains, Floor Paints, Wall and Ceiling Paints, 
Palest House and Cabinet Varnishes, and READY-MIXED HOUSE PAINTS generally. 


Masury’s Paints, Varnishes and Colors All Last the Longest! 
Send for copy of our Free Book, which shows Sample Colors and gives full particulars, 
44 to 50 Jay St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
(Factories: Pearl, Plymouth, Water, Jay and John Sts., Brooklyn.) 


Five Awards ji. World’s Fair. 





NEW FIELD AND 
OPERA GLASSES 


ma cass! DIXON’S 


Triéder Binoculars, 
have eight to ten times V V V H 
the power of the ordinary construction. = , . « 


They are compact, convenient, durable; 

invaluable for me. at the theatre, by — banaaid — — 
Army and Navy, at regattas and race- 
meets, while travelling, or on plains and 











For Fine Ling DrawinG 
ranches. For sale by all leading jewel- 


ers and opticians, w& Send for catalogue. Mention The Art Amateur and send 16 cts, in stamps 
for samples. 
C. P. Goers, 
52 E. Union Sq., Rew Work, 


Head Offices : BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. | 


TRALE & MARK. 


Boxes without our firm name are 
counterteited. 














GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHINA COLORS. 


a | HES |e 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden | 


** Directions for China Painting," 50 cents. (Germany.) 


| 











MARSCHINQ’S 
FAMOUS 
ROMAN GOLD 


costs more than other brands, because 
it is 
Pure ana Reliable 
Don’t spoil your work with cheap, inferior Gold 
tt” ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING’S GOLD 


MARSCHING’S 














IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST + # # 


Che Hall Kiln 


IS IN THE LEAD OF ALL OTHERS FOR 


Quickness, Durability, High Glaze, and Economy 


As attested by many references from all parts of the U. S. 


William 11. Crane Co., 





AMATEUR, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 





Makers of Gas Appliances of all kinds, 
1131 Broadway (near 26th Street), New York. 





THE ART a 
STUDENT 


(7th year). Edited by Ernest 
Knaufft, Director of the Chau- 
tauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
10 cts. per month; $1 a year. 
Containing instruction in Free- 
Hand Drawing, _ Illustrating, 
Wood Engraving, Chalk Plate 
and Lithography, and the Arts 
and Crafts. 2 sample copies, 
10 cts.; 3 Meissonier numbers, 
25 cts. ; 2 Phil May numbers, 15 
cts.; 6 Arts and Craft numbers, 
40 cts. 


DRAWING FOR 
PRINTERS 


A Practical Text-Book by 
Ernest Knaufft. 240 pages, in- 
cluding instruction in Elemen- 
tary Drawing, Pen and Ink 
Work, Newspaper Illustrating, 
etc., etc. Over 125 illustrations; 
price $2. Write for special 
combination offer of this book 
and THE ART STUDENT 


for one year. 


The Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts 


(14th year). Ernest Knaufft, 
Director. Instruction by cor- 
respondence in Drawing and 
Painting and Illustrating. 


Ernest Knaufft's Class 
in Illustrating and the 
cArts and Crafts 


Ernest Knaufft's Class 
in Journalism 

Practical instruction in the 
literary and mechanical depart- 
ments of journalism. Paper 
printed by pupils. 


A New Periodical 


THE ECHO 


| An Illustrated Monthly 


Newspaper for Young People 


50 cts. a year; single copy, 
5 cts. 


A New Periodical 
THE LITTLE 
ARTIST 


A four-page monthly draw- 
ing sheet for the young. 3 cts. 
a month; 25 cts. a year. First 
number dated November ready 
in October. 


Address 
ERNEST KNAUFFT 
132-West 23d Street 
New York City 








In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz ArT AMATEUR. 














UROPE and the x * 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 


A SIXTY-SIX-DAY TOUR 
Gibraltar, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, France, 
England, Scotland and Ireland 
Organized and Accompanied by Miss A. H. 
OSGOOD, who took a similar party 
to Europe in 1896 
Leaving New York June 23, 1900 
By New North Gupee bird Express Steamer 
Via Gib: altar and Naples 
CALSO—OTHER TOURS 
If interested, please send for Ilustrated Itinerary (men- 
tioning The Art Amateur) 

Address MISS A. H. OSGOOD 
12 East 17th Street, New York 


Established 1877. 


The Osgood Art School 


Pupils can enter at any time 


OSGOOD’S STANDARD PINK 


The most beautiful Pink ever introduced, Nothing can 
excel it for Roses. New. Price per vial, 40 cents. 


OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 

A superb color for solid grounds, and transparent in 
tones for landscapes and monochrome effects. New. 
25 cents each 


STANDARD GROUNDING OIL 
Is superior to all others because it has simplified ground 
laying with powder colors. The process 1s continuous. 
The colors harden at once, New. Price per bottle, 
25 cents, with directions. 
OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 

The rich, dark, “Jacque Rose"’ effect can be produced 
with this color. New. Price per _ 75 cents. 

A 43-page Hlustrated Catalogue, cont ining full 
directions for Ground laying wiih: Y »wwder Colors, anc 
now ready for mailing to all mentioning Ine Ani 
A MATEUR, 

Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St., ("710") New York. 


School of Industrial Art 


of the Pennsylvania Museum, 


INCLUDING 








Broad and Pine Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Largest Life Class in the city Welsbach 
lights throughout the building make color 
work possible in evening classes. Regular and 
special courses in Architecture, [lustration, 
Modelling, Carving, Mural Decoration, Textile 
Design. including Weaving and Dveing 

For circulars and all information, address 


L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL 
ee Se es... 
SKETCHING, potstire: Saceeteaat’ heen 
MAGAZINE nN tional Correspondence Schoo! of Mn 

MRS. FANNY ROWELL 
Studio, 96 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


(klevator entrance, West 15th St.) 


China Decoration, Designs 








Classes Tuesdays and Thursdays 





Miss M, M, Mason 
Classes it CHINA PAINTING 


Inventor of the original * IDEAL PALETTE,” 
A complete list of caretully selected colors, 
Unsurpassed Roman Gold 
}namels, kKnamel Medium, ete 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, cor. 52d St., N.Y. 











Miss E. Mason 


BreAR IN MIND that all who have} > 
attended the Art School of August Will, | 
744 Broadway, New York, testify to ai 


superior instruction received, 


PRATT ‘INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast, portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color ; perspective ; 
sketching ; clay-modeling and sculpture; wood-carving ; 
wall paper, carpet, silver, stained glass, and general de 


for the training of teachers are also special features 
Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abundantly 
equipped with casts, photographs, and every appliance 
necessary for study. 

Ww 


V.S. Perry, Director of Department 


Instructors:—S. H. Adams; A. W. Dow; II. Prellwitz ; 


I. C. Haskell: K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Griffith; C.F. Ed- 
minster; A.C. Nye; H. B. Froelich: E. K.Fenner; M.A. 
Hurlbut; D. M. Norton; L. Loeffler. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute. | 


Cowes’ Art Scroor. 


Instructors: Joseph De Camp, Andreas M. Ander- | 
sen, Amy M. Sacker, Special Classes :—W. L. Taylor, | 





C. Howard Walker, W. F, Crocker, H. L. Todd. 


16th Year now open in fine new studios. 
Drawing and Painting, including Still Life, Water | 
Colors, Decorative Design, and Ilustrating. Scholar- 
ships, Concours and Prizes. Free access to the Museum | 
of Fine Arts. Begin at any time. For circulars address | 
F. M, COWLES, Pope Building, 221 Columbus Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Columbus Art School. 


Twenty-first year begins October 2d, 1899. Thor- 
ough instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Modeling, 
from Life, Antique, Still Life, etc. Special Classes 
in Pen Drawing, Composition and China Decoration 
Lectures on Anatomy. Tuition averages ten dollars 
for aterm of three months. Write for a catalogue to 

JOHN E. HUSSEY, Director, 
Columbus, O. 


THE VON RYDINGSVARD 


School of Art Wood Carving 


Will open for the Fall season of 1899, on the 
first day of next October, with fresh models 
and designs, and a full stock of materials for 
carving. A large line of tools of the best 
quality, correctly sharpened, and handled 
ready for use, will be kept on hand. Pupils 
are allowed the free use of tools and designs 
while in the studio. 
For terms and particulars, address 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The FRY ART CO. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Fry Colors in Pow- 
der, and unsurpassed Roman Gold for China. 

Dealers in Ouws, Mepiums, Brusnes, etc. 

Our new Covered Palettes should be used by all 
China Decorators. 


Class and Private Lessons by MARSHAL FRY, Jr. 
36 W. 24th ST., NEW YORK. 














MRS. MARY A. NEAL, 
Classes in China Painting & Water Colors. 


Original designs to rent and for sale. 
China fired daily. Outdoor sketch class 
now forming. Apply at 
Stupio, * THE BROADWAY,” 1425 Broapway, N. Y 


N. Y. School of Illustrating 


Instruction indrawing for newspapers, mag- 
azines, books. Practical and all the latest 
methods taught. Classes day and evening. 
Satisfactory instruction and criticisms also 
given by mail. Applied Ornamental Designs 
also taught. Call, or write for full particulars. 


N.Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
114 W. 34th Street, New York 
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THE 
Bischoff: Art: School 
CHINA AND WATER COLOR 


Summer Classes July and August 


‘Bischoff’s Select 


sign. Courses in Architecture and a Normal Art course | 


Vitrifiable 


Colors.s.2 
for China 


ARE HIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES 


Send for circular. Address 


FRANZ A. BISCHOFT 
DETROIT, MICH. 





i School of Industrial 
Art and Decorative Design. 


| Mass. Institute of Technology. 


DESIGNING. Students are taught todesign patterns 
for « arpets, paper hi ingings, silks an d 
prints Also, instruction given in china painting ane 
cast drawing. A knowledge of freehand drawing is 
very essential. Both the designing and class rooms 
are in the 

lustitute Building, foot of Garrison St., BOSTON. 

CHARLES KASTNER, Princivat. 
= 





STUDY MODELS. 

Original studies, in water-colors, of wild and garden 
flowers and fruit, made from nature. Great help for 
teachers and students of china painting. 

New and original series of these studies every month, 
made in the latest and most popular style of renderings 
for water-colorists and china painters 

You may have one or more of these studies mailed to 
your home every month. Write for booklet containing 
lists and prices. 

Classes in Water-Colors and China Painting. 

Awna ARMSTRONG Green, Artist. Studio, 1101 Audi- 
torium Tower, Chicago. 


Che Eric Pape School of Art 


October 2d, 1899, to June 2d, 1900 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE, 
Painter and Illustrator 
Assistant Instructor, MRS. ERIC PAPE 





Drawing and Painting “from life,’’ separate classes for | > 


men and women, Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition, 
IMustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, 
Gouache, Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative 
Illumination for Books. 
Evening Life and Ilustration Classes for men. 
After the very successful first year the spacious studios 
have been enlarged. For circulars, address Secretary 


Cor. Massachusetts Ave. & Boylston $t., Boston, Mass. 





MISS DOROTHEA WARREN 
Classes in China Painting and Water 
Colors. Original designs in water colors 
for sale. Designs for Oriental Keramic 
work a specialty. 
Studio, 314 PEPPER BLDG. 
9th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 





MRS. CECILIA BENNETT 
TEACHER OF CHINA DECORATING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 


Rich, Dark Coloring and Underglaze Effects a 
Specialty. Orderstaken. Visitors welcome. 


49 W. 32d St., cor. Broadway, New York. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


| LAFAYETTE AVENUE, CLINTON AND ST. JAMES PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ArT DEPARTMENT. 
THIS Department occupies six of the largest and 
best appointed rooms in Greater New York ; two 
of them are seventy feet square, and contain every 
requisite for the most advanced art study. 

The result of its training may be seen through the 
works of its students in every important art exhibition, 
native and foreign. Morning and Afternoon Classes 
daily (Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure), in 
which the best male and female models are employed. 
Drawing mediums are either Charcoal, Crayon, Lead 

encil, or Pen and Ink. Painting in Ot/, Water 
Color and Pastel. Modeling in Clay and Composi- 
tion. ‘Yerms, Day Classes, $10.00 per ten weeks, 
lesson every day. ng Classes, Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday: Antique, Life, and Sketch Classes. 
Terms, $2.00 per ten weeks. Individual instruction 
only is given in all these classes; no grade work. 
Begin atany time. 

J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 








‘School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
24th Year Opens October 2d, 1899 

Instructors—F. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, 
PHILIP HALE, Drawing and Painting ; B. L. PRATT, 
Modelling; MRS. WM. STONE, Decorative Design; 
E. W. EMERSON, Anatomy ; A. K. CROSS, Perspec 
tive. Free use of Museum Galleries. Paice Foreicn 
Scuorarsuip for Men and Women. Heren Hameien 
Scnorarsuip. Ten Free Scholarships. Six prizes in 
money. For circulars and terms, address 


41ISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founpep 1869. 
Winter Term: Sept. 25, 1899, to May 26, 1900. 
Tuition, $20 for the whole term. Drawing 
and painting : 5 life classes, 3 preparatory 
classes. Modeling. Artistic Anatomy, Com- 
position, Illustration, Landscapes, etc. Wood- 
carving, China Painting. Free use of the 
Museum galleries. 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, 0. 





ENDOWMENT $393,000. 








i HALL’S SCHOOL OF 
CERAMIC ART 


34 N, 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The very latest practical methods thoroughly 
taught. Roses and Orchids a specialty 


HALL’S SUPERIOR 


ROMAN GOLD 


For China and Glass. Superior in Quality and 
Quantity to any in the market. Try a sample 
6 grain box he purchasing elsewhere, 25C. 
by mail; full 18 grain box, 7§c. For sale 
by all dealers in Artists’ Materials. Send for 
Catalogue, which contains useful practical in 
structions, before purchasing a book on China 
Painting. nese F. HALL, Proprietor. 
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Mr. WALTER SATTERLEE’S 


Art Classes for Men and Women are 
now open. They offer especial advantages 
for those who wish to draw and paint from 
the model and still life. Also for teachers 
and those wishing to pursue art profes- 
sionally. Two criticisms are given daily. 
Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRA- 
TION and COMPOSITION. There is 
also a special Class in DECORATION, 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


(Room 3). 52 East 23d Street, New York. 





INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 
ILLUSTRATING LEAGUE 


No. 8 East 15th Street, New York 
Magazine, Newspaper, humorous and social sketching 
taught. Terms moderate. Beginners coached. Work 
furnished. Circular. W.K.CHAMPNEY, Director 





DICTURES 














200. Good Morning (11 x 16). By Helena 
Maguire. 25 cents. : 


glaring walls. 


In a few weeks the schools will open again, and the 


Tue Arr 


country. 
200 reproductions. 


children, returning reluctantly from their long holiday, 
should have their eyes gladdened by bright pictures in- 
stead of being dulled and depressed by cold, 
Amateur’s reproductions in 
color from the paintings of celebrated artists are world- 
renowned, and are to be seen on the walls of most of the 
schools throughout the 
for catalogue of over 
liberal discounts to teachers. 





THe A\rt A\MATEUR, 23 Union Square, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ART AMATEUR, 


white, 


Send two-cent stamp 
Unusually 


FOR SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION 

















Peonies (11 x 16). By Paul De Longpré. 
25 cents. 
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: Free Crip to the Paris Exposition 
eeeeHnd Other Placeseeee 


We know that there are a great many artists and art students who are anxious to 














visit The Paris Exposition of 1900, but who feel that the expenses incurred will be too great 


eae 


a tax on their incomes. The Art Amateur, always on the alert to help and assist those 
interested in art, makes this heretofore unparalleled offer to every one sending in 

100 YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $4 EACH, OR 

200 SIX MONTHS ° ~~ * ° 

400 THREE “ ae “9 
we will give a free trip to The Paris Exposition, including ten days in Paris, or five days in 


ali aoeenitick 


Paris and five days in London, with all transportation and hotel expenses absolutely free. 


THIS IS A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 

O YOU wish to visit the famous sketching grounds of the United States and Canada 
this year? If so, you -will be interested in the following: Ture Arr Amareur, being 
the only practical art magazine in the world, is always desirous of encouraging art 
development and originality. To this end it proposes to give what has never been 
done before by any publication—an Absolutely Free Trip with all Transportation 





and Hotel Expenses Paid. 


The following is a sample of some of the Trips arranged from New York. But similar 
Trips can be made from ANY point in the United States or Canada. 


For 14 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 28 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 56 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Washington, occupying 5 days. 

y For 15 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 30 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 60 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Niagara Falls, occupying 5 days, via New York 
Central R. R. 
A round trip from New York to Boston and Old Orchard, occupying 5 days, via Fall 
River Line and Boston & Maine R. R. 

For 18 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 36 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 72 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 











| A round trip from New York to Charleston, S. C., occupying 6 days, or 
- A round trip from New York to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, Washington and 
| Philadelphia, occupying 7 days. 
| For 23 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 46 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 92 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
, A round trip from New York to Boston and North Woodstock, occupying 7 days, via 
; the Fall River Line and the Boston & Maine R. R. 
yu 
For 26 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 52 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 104 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 cach: 
| A round trip to Halifax, Digby, St. John, Boston and Fall River, occupying to days. 


For 28 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 56 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 112 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Boston, Portland, Vanceboro and St. Andrews, occu- 
pying 8 days, via Fall River Line and the Boston & Maine P. R. 

For 38 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 76 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 152 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip to Albany, Niagara, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Lake Champlain and 

Caldwell, occupying 8 days, via New York Central R. R. 

For 42 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 84 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 168 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Duluth, Minn., occupying 8 days, via New York 
Central R. R. and the Northern Steamshin Co. 

For 50 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 100 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 cach; or 200 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Halifax, Pictou, Quebec, Montreal, Plattsburg, 
Ausable Chasm, Caldwell and Albany, occupying 11 days. 
If you wish to secure one of these trips let us hear from you, or JF YOU DESIRE 

TO VISIT ANY PLACE not mentioned above, tell us where you wish to go, and we will let 

you know how many subscriptions yo must send in. 


For any further particulars, address 


Excursion Editor, THE ART AMATEUR 
23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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nod Constable ce 


Upholster a 
P » _ Upholstery Fabrics and Hangings 


Light weight 


Tapestries 


for artistic and effective house 


and Silk Drapery Fabrics, 


Lace Curtains. 


Figured Muslins, Madras, 


Best Scotch Holland and Linen for Window Shades. 


Sdroadway & 19th Ateeet, NU 


and Laces for Curtains. 


Broadway: § 





W. & J. 


Sloane 


Are now offering an unusually rich and comprehensive 
Autumn assortment of Decorative 


adornment, in new textures 


and colors, and in standard goods. 


Also a unique collection of rare pieces of 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


for the procuring of which their facilities are unequalled, 


1th St.) 





F.stablished 184¢ 


M. Knoedler | 
ow Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO.) 


Respectfully invite attention to the 72 


levies containing sele 


(IL PAINTINGS S 


| 
Of the early DUTCH and ENGLiSH 1 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of e | 


nent foreign artists as well as the m 


noted American painters 


| 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. || 
VERY COMPLETE COLLEC.IONS IF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAYV NGS, 

| 


A Special StuDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND ]$ 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING 


865 FIFTH AVE., cor. seth street, | 


NEW YORK. | 


| 
** Old Douses Made Hew 1} 
Rew Houses Decorated”’ || 


The Household Decorating Co. | 
156 Fifth Ave., NN. Y. City 


Houses and public buildings Furnished and | 





Decorated. 
Good work at reasonable prices 
Our Specialty: Alterations and Renovation. | 
Designs furnished. 
No charge for consultation or estimates 


E. E. HARTWELL, Designer 


| 
Dikran G.Kelekian | 


203 FIFTH AVE., Cor. arsr S11 








Importer of Antiquities, Rare 1 
Potteries, Velvets, Brocades, || 


and Cyprus Glasses 


| TO BE HAD OF ALL THE LEADING ART SUPPLY DEALERS || 


WINSOR « NEWTON’ 's| 
Oil and Water Colours 


THE *‘STANDARD’’ COLOURS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





WINSOR & NEWTON'S 


-JLLUSTRATION PAPER 





We have every confidence in placing this Paper on the | 
market. It has been subjected to very exhaustive tests not only || 
for Water Colour Work, but also for Pastel, Pencil and Charcoa! 
Drawings, as well as for General Black and White Work for 
reproduction, and in every instance the result has been entirely 
satisfactory. 

Art Teachers may confidently recommend its use where an 
inexpensive, reliable Drawing Paper for general purposes is 





required. Made in the following sizes : | 
Pee 12% x15% Medium ...... 1614 x 21 
DONG << 60 1444 x 18 eee 1914 x24 
| ee 22 x 30 


PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. | 
'WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltp., 88 FuLTon St., New York}, 


| 











| 
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GREAT | 
The PICTURE) 
LIGHT 


IS THAT PROVIDED BY 


Prink’s System of Reflectors! 


Can be applied with equal success to large or 
small galleries. it is used for lighting the 
following places: 


The Metropolitan Museum of | 
Museums; art, New York; The Corco 


ran Gallery, Washington; The Art Inst.| work on Elementary Drawing ever published. 


tute, Chicago; The Carnegie Galleries, 


Pitepars; Seiues Sf Art and Selene, | profusely illustrated with drawings that “tell the story.” The 


Brooklyn; Historical Society, Albany; 
School of "Design, Providence, R. I. 


Private Galleries: \",S¢°.%." | text is written in a simple, straightforward style that will be at) 





NOW IN PRESS 


Drawing for Beginners 


By Pror. Ernest KNAvuFFrT 





The most complete, clearly-written and thoroughly practical 


Each _— 





Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap that 
takes hold quick and does no 
harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but soap. 
The harm is done by alkali. 
Still more harm is done by 
not washing. So, bad soap 
is better than none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat and 
alkali not well balanced or 
not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. 


Fifth * 
Avenue 





Linen 
Store 


We have imported the most 
remarkable b: rg 1in in 


PURE IRISH LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


ever brought into this 
country. Direct from the 
manufacturer to the consu- 
mer. Therefore no middle- 
man profit. 


‘SAMPLE OF 
HANDKERCHIEF 
SENT FREE 
ON APPLICATION 


No. 18—Ladies’ Size, 12% ce ents each 
No. 18—Mens’ Size, 20 


No. 23—Ladies’ Size. 2; 
No. 23—Men's Size, 


Very best Embroidery Silk, Japan, Turkish 
and Spanish Floss, 40 cents a dozen. 


WM. S. KINSEY & CO. 
390 Fifth Ave., New York 


ANTIQUES. 


A large collection of special articles for 
Home Decoration and Furnishing. 
Orders also executed. 


SYPHER & CO. 

































e derbilt, Com. El 
bridge T. G Mr. Charles T. Yerk d INCORPORATED 
NroMt C-5;Buraon: New York; Mr-James| once understood by the veriest beginner. The book will be of) — — wowaxpying the cng a 
sworth anc r. Potter Palmer, Chi- - - . A ~ 
cago; Mr. Joseph Jefferson, Buzzard’ 's Bay. inestimable value to teachers. Size of page, 8 x 10. Price, one 386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.), New York 
Picture Dealers’ Galleries: | 4.) 
_— Deen x. Raoodier ¢ Co., ollar. 
oussod, Valadon »., Blakeslee & Co., PCC 
Ortgies & Co., Arthur ‘Tooth & Sons, and Addre ae 
Julius Conese, New York; Charles Sedel- THE A RT sY MATEUR 
meyer, Paris. . es <a 
Correspondence invited, Telephone ; 860 Franklin. 23 Union Square 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York ew Sake [ANOS 
GEORGE FRINK SPENCER, Manager - ? ARE TRU LY ARTI STI C 
THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
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